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PROSPECT AND RETROSPECT. 


AR between Italy and Abyssinia may or may not 
have begun before these pages are published. If war 
is prevented the outlook will have changed for the 
better. In that event Sir Samuel Hoare’s careful and solid 
speech to the League Assembly will be counted to him and to 
us for righteousness, after our many sins of omission and 
commission. If not, the question of restraining aggression 
will arise, and none can yet say how it will be met. The 
existence of the League on the one hand and of the Fascist 
system on the other may be at stake, for the vital principles 
of the two are incompatible. It is largely because we have 
persistently failed to understand this and to act accordingly 
that we have helped to bring things to the present pass. 
In the Contemporary Review for September, Professor 
Salvemini showed one aspect of this truth. He wrote: 


A Mussolini, a Hitler, cannot do otherwise than make war, and 
dare not postpone their war too long. Long-established régimes 
can play a waiting game. Upstart militarist dictators cannot 
afford to wait. They must win glory in their own lifetime. The 
wonder is that he has waited thirteen years. Why has he waited 
all this time? Because up to 1935 he had not yet secured the 
necessary complicity among European Powers. 


Since 1925, when Sir Austen Chamberlain lent British 
countenance and support to the Fascist leader who had 
barely recovered from the shaking he got after the Matteotti 
murder, Great Britain has been partly the dupe and partly 
a tacit accomplice of Fascist Italy. But, as Professor Salve- 
mini points out, it was M. Laval, as Foreign Secretary in the 
Flandin Cabinet of last January, who removed the obstacle 
which French opposition had for ten years put in the way of 
Italian designs. In effect, he bartered away the peace of 
North-East Africa for the hope of security in Europe. 

Nobody seems to know exactly what passed between him 
and Mussolini. In a contest of wits between a Romagnol 
faction-leader and an Auvergnat politician the betting is on 
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the Romagnol. Yet the Anglo-French Agreement at the end 
of January, the German repudiation of the disarmament 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty on March 16th, and the pro- 
tests at Stresa and Geneva in April against that single- 
handed violation of treaty obligations might have enabled 
Great Britain to exert some restraining influence in Rome 
had British Ministers not put themselves out of court by 
concluding the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of June 18th. 
To join in denouncing an international misdemeanour and 
then forthwith to compound it for an ostensible advantage 
was a proceeding surely unprecedented in the annals of 
modern British diplomacy. 

No doubt British motives were excellent. They usually are. 
British imagination was at fault, as it often is. Things were 
not made better by Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement to the 
House of Commons on July 12th that “ on no account could 
we have made an agreement that was not manifestly im our 
view to the advantage of the other naval Powers.” (The 
italics are mine.) Sir Samuel seems to have overlooked the 
trifling circumstance that none of the other naval Powers had 
authorised us to decide what was or was not to its advantage. 
He seems, indeed, to have caught the spirit of the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement itself since it permits the Germans 
to build up to 100 per cent. of our submarine strength whenever 
“in their view” the situation requires it. This, if you please, 
as a prelude to a general limitation of naval armaments. 

France showed lively, and Italy much less lively, dis- 
pleasure at British conduct in condoning single-handed an 
equally single-handed violation of an international treaty. 
Apart from the naval issue, M. Laval (who had meanwhile 
become Prime Minister) felt that Great Britain had thrown 
away her power to restrain Italy from dangerous adventure 
by any appeal to Anglo-Franco-Italian solidarity, and that 
the onus of restraint, if any, would therefore fall chiefly upon 
France. He may have felt, too, that after his conversations 
with Mussolini in January he was the last man in the world 
to exercise such restraint without inviting a caustic rejoinder 
from the “Duce.” Besides, provisional military arrange- 
ments under which France was able to transfer troops from 
her south-eastern to her north-eastern frontiers might be 
imperilled by overt French disapproval of Mussolini’s pro- 
jected conquest. 
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In fact the Anglo-German Naval Agreement put France in 
a very tight place. It was all the tighter because France could 
not take at their face value Mussolini’s boastings of his power 
to fight Abyssinia with one hand while he fended off Germany 
from Austria with the other. His financial and economic 
position is far too groggy ; and France could not, even if she 
would, pay for his quest of glory. The proposed Danubian 
pact hung fire. So the Central European problem loomed up 
threateningly before French eyes; and, beyond it, the 
problem of the Baltic States which felt that the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement had handed them over to the 
tender mercies of a re-armed Germany with her renascent 
navy and ominous nursing of the quarrel over Memel. 
Poland was at best a doubtful ally ; and Germany had lost 
no time in sending her new submarines and up-to-date 
cruisers into Baltic waters where they have carried out naval 
exercises as far east as the Gulf of Finland. Not without 
reason Herr Alfred Rosenberg, the Baltic Nazi apostle of the 
new German religion of race and blood, rubbed his hands. 

Unenviable though the plight of France had thus become, 
that of Great Britain was scarcely better. On many good 
grounds this country could not look complacently upon the 
forcible subjugation of Abyssinia by Italy, all the less after 
Mussolini had given to his enterprise the colour of a contest 
between white races and black. Much, perhaps too much, has 
been made of the “interests”? which are supposed to lie 
behind the present British policy of upholding the League 
Covenant and of invoking it against Italy although Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues were manifestly unwilling to 
stand by it when Japan assailed China in Manchuria four 
years ago. British statesmen learn slowly, but in the past 
four years they may have learned something. 

In 1931-32 our policy was incomprehensible on any far- 
sighted reading of national and imperial interests. It was 
panic-stricken and pawky. In the Conremporary ReviIEW 
for August 1932 I suggested that the one explanation of it 
was that “ British statesmen shun the thought of collective 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace”; and four 
months later I added that the value of the suggestions in the 
Lytton Report, and of any other steps which the League 
Council might recommend, would depend chiefly upon 
British firmness in standing by the League Covenant, the 
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Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty. “If Great 
Britain wavers,” I wrote, “ or allows doubt of her impartiality 
to persist, the Far Eastern dispute will not be settled by 
peaceful means, the Disarmament Conference will not 
achieve any real measure of success, and international affairs 
will drift through a period of rivalry in armaments towards 
inevitable war.” 

Great Britain wavered. Then her Ministers took an 
egregious part in promoting the disintegration of Europe. 
Early in 1933 the consolidation of the Central European 
position was in sight. Poland was on good terms with 
Soviet Russia, and was likewise on the eve of signing a treaty 
of perpetual friendship with Czechoslovakia which would 
have meant, in effect, Polish adherence to the Little Entente. 
At that moment Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon rushed into a Fascist-Nazi trap. They flew to Rome 
where Mussolini gave them a draft Four-Power Pact of 
which, in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s words to the House of 
Commons, “the big and almost only detail was treaty 
revision ”—that is to say the obliteration of the Polish 
“Corridor” as a beginning. In view of this precious plan 
Marshal Pilsudski resolved to deal with Herr Hitler “ on his 
own.” He put to him the drastic questions which presently 
led to the German-Polish Agreement of 1934, stabilised the 
“¢ Corridor ” for ten years, secured Polish indifference towards 
Nazi seizure of Austria and bound Poland to make no under- 
standing with Czechoslovakia. 

In all these things there was not much of that “ unwavering 
fidelity to the League ” which, if our Ministers, including Sir 
Samuel Hoare, are to be believed, we have always shown. 
On the contrary there was a growing sense of international 
insecurity fostered by the sheer untrustworthiness of British 
policy. Germany was obviously re-arming—with the scarcely 
disguised approval of British journals which drew their 
inspiration from the late Foreign Secretary, though not, 
perhaps, from his experienced officials. The City of London 
continued to “ back Germany” as heavily as it dared and 
far more heavily than was prudent, seeing that Germany 
was pouring out money like water for clandestine re-arma- 
ment on land, on sea, and especially in the air. To these 
things we obstinately closed our eyes. Ministers did not want 
disturbing information. They preferred “dope.” Timid 
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questionings in Parliament were met with emphatic assur- 
ances that we still possessed a considerable margin of superior- 
ity over Germany in the air. When at length Sir John Simon 
went to Berlin, Herr Hitler tore to shreds these self-satisfied 
imaginings ; and on June 18th we were half-bullied and half- 
cajoled into making with Germany a Naval Agreement which, 
apart from its international indecency, beggars description 
as a piece of statecraft. 

Emboldened by the scorn we thus poured upon the 
sanctity of treaty obligations, Mussolini made up his mind to 
go ahead against Abyssinia. Like Hitler, with whom he had 
provisionally quarrelled, he had spared neither money nor 
effort to strengthen himself on land, on sea and in the air. 
He fulfilled his boast that he would make of the Italians 
“not only a military but a militaristic ” nation. We may have 
thought he was bluffing. It suited us to think so. Our own 
forces were in no condition to “ call his bluff” with assured 
impunity, and the spectacle offered by the Jubilee Naval 
Review did nothing to persuade foreign observers that our 
navy was- better than obsolescent. It is said that we had 
ample warning of Mussolini’s projects, that Sir John Simon 
was given notice of them in an Italian memorandum as early 
as last January—and paid no heed. The truth is that the 
matter was not thought urgent, that Mussolini said nothing 
of it at the Stresa meeting in mid-April, and that the Italian 
memorandum was only dealt with in July—after the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement had given Mussolini the knife by 
the handle. 

All this is lamentable, and not surprising. Surprising were 
our wilful ignorance of German aerial and naval preparations 
and the reluctance of our statesmen and financiers to take 
full account of the financial positions in Germany and Italy. 
This reluctance is explicable only on the assumption that they 
looked, and look, upon Fascism and Nazism as tolerable and, 
on the whole, laudable political and economic systems for 
Italy and Germany at any rate, and think it no concern of 
ours how foreign peoples manage their affairs. Italy might 
pile one huge deficit upon another, impound the foreign 
credits of her nationals, reduce every Italian bank to effective 
insolvency under State control and pay her way by dis- 
counting her own I.0.U’s, without moving our wiseacres 
to enquire what her ulterior purpose might be. Even a 
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megalomaniac dictator does not court dire financial catas- 
trophe for nothing. ee 

Similarly with Germany. The other day an authoritative 
Central European journal published the news of a tiff between 
General Goering, Prussian Prime Minister and Reich Air 
Minister, and General von Blomberg, the Reich War Minister, 
because the latter, supported by the President of the Reichs- 
bank, Dr. Schacht, had insisted on making cuts to the tune 
of 450 million marks ({22,500,000 at par, or more than 
£36,000,000 sterling) in General Goering’s air budget. I have 
not seen this statement denied. If these were the “ cuts,” 
what was the original total, and what is the total after deduct- 
ing the cuts? 

Not very long ago Dr. Schacht informed an acquaintance, 
who congratulated him upon his success in overcoming 
Germany’s financial difficulties in 1934, that “ 1935 would 
be far more difficult ” and that he could only keep things 
going by lucky expedients. There is almost an accent of 
sincerity in his recent cries of distress. He must be assumed 
to know the true position. Outsiders can only guess at it. 
Those who care to guess with a modicum of knowledge 
might do worse than study an obviously competent analysis 
which appeared in a German periodical, Das Neue Tage-Buch, 
published in Paris on September 6th. It shows that between 
Hitler’s advent on January 30th, 1933, and the end of May 
last, the total of the German internal floating debt in the 
form of—mainly Government—promissory notes and bills of 
exchange rose from {425,000,000 (at par) to {£1,340,000,000. 
(In sterling these totals are nearly double.) During the 
twenty-eight months of the Hitler régime up to the end of last 
May, the balanced revenue of the German exchequer came to 
roughly (850,000,000 (at par), supplementary estimates and 
admitted debts to some £212,000,000, and the secret expendi- 
ture and debts to (912,000,000. In this period more than 
{1,000,000,000 (at par) of the unbalanced expenditure was 
financed by short-term bills, ie. the German floating debt 
increased by over {1,000,000,000. On August 31st this debt 
had risen to £1,470,000,000 (par). On that date the British 
short-term floating debt was nominally {900,000,000 and 
really not more than {650,000,000 sterling. 

Germany seems thus to be heading for utter bankruptey— 
or for some adventure that shall disguise, justify and, it may 
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be fondly hoped, pay for the Nazi gamble. How, as far as 
can be ascertained, does Italy stand? She has had a series 
of deficits, each admittedly formidable, since 1930. According 
to her official figures one-quarter of the national expenditure 
in the financial year 1933-34 was unbalanced by revenue, 
and the real deficit must have been far larger. The Fascist 
Government has financed its public works and agricultural 
schemes and paid its vast subsidies to shipping and other 
enterprises by issuing certificates for “‘ deferred payments ”’ 
in the form of “ Labour bills ” and otherwise, or undertakings 
to pay by annual instalments during periods extending to 
fifty years. These liabilities are not mentioned in the budget. 
But the Italian Finance Minister recently estimated that, 
between the advent of Fascism in 1922 and the current year, 
the “ present capital value ” of these deferred payments had 
gone up from 4,000 to 24,000 million lire, or roughly from a 
little over {40,000,000 to more than {242,000,000 at post-war 
par. These commitments are outside the recognised national 
debt, which rose by some {120,000,000 in the same period. 

These (approximate) figures are already out of date. They 
take no account of the outlay upon preparations for war 
against Abyssinia which had cost more than {6,000,000 at 
post-war par, or some {10,000,000 in sterling, by the end of 
April. Since then it is safe to reckon that this figure has been 
quintupled and, according to some estimates, the total cannot 
now be far short of {100,000,000 sterling. No wonder that 
Italy has been driven to spend her gold reserve. In almost 
every sense of the word Fascism has for some time been 
bankrupt. 

Any reflecting mind ought therefore to have understood 
that either Nazism in Germany and Fascism in Italy were 
heading for economic and financial collapse or that their 
leaders were planning some escape from disaster through 
foreign adventure or the threat of it. But instead of facing 
these prospects frankly, British Ministers and the greater 
part of the British Press spoke suavely and allowed pro- 
Fascist and pro-Nazi propaganda to poison the public mind 
through a hundred channels. They seem entirely to have 
lost sight of the wholesome effect that informed criticism 
and disapproval in this country may have upon foreign 
Governments. As a natural result, opinion in Italy, Germany 
and elsewhere drew false conclusions ; and when, at last, the 
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dangerous quality of Fascist policy could no longer be hidden, 
and British feeling began to stir, its stirrings were straightway 
ascribed to the hypocrisy that is alleged to be a British 
characteristic, and to the desire to pursue our own material 
interests under cover of the League of Nations to whose 
Covenant we have not always been true. Something more 
than Sir Samuel Hoare’s excellent speech to the League 
Assembly, with its denunciation of “‘ Government propa- 
ganda” as “ one of the most dangerous features of modern 
life,” may be needed to dispel the scepticism which our past 
policy has fostered abroad. 

We refuse to be irritated by the misrepresentations and 
insults that have been prominent in Mussolini’s press. We 
may even smile at them. But we ought not to forget that the 
Italian masses are allowed to hear nothing else, that official 
wireless propaganda dins these and other outrageous follies 
into their ears and that the truth, as we see and believe it, 
has no chance whatever of being known to the nation which 
we would fain withhold from catastrophic courses. This is 
why the ambiguity, the reticences, the under-statements that 
have marked British utterances until very recently amount 
to a heavy and damaging indictment against ourselves. 

What, then, of the future? I am writing before the issue 
at Geneva has been or can be decided. I hope that British 
leadership may have given new life to the League and have 
availed to rally all its peace-loving members, in effective 
unanimity, to earnest service of the ideal for which the 
League stands. If so, if Italy can be restrained at the twelfth 
hour and Mussolini be compelled to listen at home to the 
reflections of his own disenchanted folk upon the bellicose 
bombast with which he has deafened them and the world, 
even Germany may pause in her massive march towards war 
and discover that the ways of peace, though hard to the feet 
of would-be war-makers, are safer than those of aggression. 

If not ; if, for all our brave show at Geneva, we find that 
the collective adoption of measures against an aggressor is 
not “collective” enough, and we claim therefore to be 
excused from “ doing our bit,’’ we shall be faced with the 
urgent necessity of raising our armaments, no matter at 
what cost, to a level at which we can hope to fend for our- 
selves. In any event some renewal and some increase of our 
armaments will be inevitable. We must be strong, not weak, 
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for peace. Our very espousal of the collective security upon 
which we so long looked askance will bid us dispel, if only 
for our own sakes, the humiliating doubt whether, should 
the worst come to the worst, we dare stand firm and make 
our due contribution to the one system that offers itself as an 
alternative to international anarchy and destructive conflict. 
We have run and are running great risks, far greater than our 
Government or our Press has allowed the nation to under- 
stand. Risk for risk we should, I think, choose the risk 
which our people as a whole would be most ready to face, 
and choose it now rather than later. 

I have sought carefully to weigh the arguments advanced 
in favour of keeping out of the Italo-Abyssinian imbroglio, 
of avoiding “sanctions” at any price because we are not 
strong enough to enforce them should they be resisted in 
arms, and of biding our time till we have renewed our navy, 
multiplied our aircraft and got ready to face whate’er may 
befall. There has been and is more weight behind these 
arguments than many of our more militant pacifists per- 
ceive. Yet these arguments leave out of account the likeli- 
hood, not to say the certainty, that were we to withdraw our 
support from the League and its Covenant and to place our 
future trust solely in our own strength, other nations whom 
we have allowed to steal a long march upon us in the field of 
military preparation would not grow weary in ill-doing and 
would strain every nerve to forestall us in our effort to 
improve our position relatively to theirs. The risk might 
then be as grave as it is to-day, with the added and perhaps 
fatal drawback that a policy of rearmament for its own sake 
would not command that steady support of public feeling 
which might be indispensable to its fulfilment. To stand by 
in impotent disapproval while Fascist Italy seeks to sub- 
jugate Abyssinia and robs the League of its last vestige of 
authority would be to spread disillusionment wide and deep 
among the masses of our own people and to expose them, and 
perhaps the world, to a danger of incalculable dimensions. 

Disguise it as we will, the truth is that large sections of the 
well-to-do classes of this country, and most of the wealthy, 
have looked with favour upon Italian Fascism and German 
Nazism because they ignorantly supposed them to be safe- 
guards against the Communist peril. For this reason these 
short-sighted “‘ conservatives ” have closed their eyes to the 
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other peril inherent in the very nature of Fascism and 
Nazism and in the suppression of political and personal 
freedom—that such systems necessarily develop in a mili- 
tarist sense and end by extending to international relations 
the principle of armed violence upon which their faction-rule 
is based at home. These “conservatives ” also forget that, 
by condoning and even applauding political and racial 
persecution in faction-ridden countries, and chuckling at the 
use of violence in ostensible defence of the “‘ sacred rights of 
property,” they were giving a certificate of legitimacy to the 
future use of violence against property if ever the revolu- 
tionary opponents of Fascism and Nazism should in their 
turn get the upper hand. Meanwhile, if they fail to uphold 
collective action against war, these “‘ conservatives ” would 


potently accredit what I hold to be the fallacious Marxist 


doctrine that war and the capitalist system are inseparable. 

Should we come through the present crisis in our political 
and social thought without disaster, and be able calmly to 
look back upon the persistent muddle-headedness that has 
done duty for a firm grasp of essential principles during the 
past two decades, we shall review with shame the years in 
which we suffered ourselves blindly to be led by the blind. 
Doubtless, our political and social systems, like those of other 
countries that still cherish representative democratic institu- 
tions, sorely need reform. Without question, international 
relationships require to be built up anew on fairer and honester 
foundations. Certainly, Sir Samuel Hoare was right in 
pledging this country to consider means of giving other 
countries fuller equality of access to raw materials when once 
the war atmosphere has been dispelled. But when all is said 
and done there can be no escape from merited misfortune 
unless we cling to and defend the ideals of personal and public 
freedom and responsibility which our fathers upheld, and 
unless we cease to coquet with systems that contemn or 
spurn them. 

With our Allies we won the Great War. Sometimes with 
them, sometimes against them, we have gone far to lose the 
peace. The testing time is now upon us. I trust we may come 
through it with tardy honour to ourselves and lasting profit to 
the world at large. 

Wickuam STEED. 


September 16th, 1935. 


THE AMERICAN HORIZON. 
"Tn murder of Senator Huey P. Long on September 


8th was the most sensational event of its kind in the 

annals of the United States. There are three points in 
connection with it that should be noted before one sets out to 
consider its immediate significance and the change it has 
made in the presidential campaign soon to begin. First, there 
is the astonishing swiftness of Huey Long’s rise to national 
prominence. When he entered the Senate, his fame was 
that of a rowdy local boss. He had made a limited reputation 
as an eccentric Governor of Louisiana. As a new Senator he 
was not a success. When Mr. Roosevelt became President, 
-Huey Long was a stranger to the larger American public. In 
less than two years he became universally known. Secondly, 
after leaving the governorship and when he held no elective 
office in the State, he made himself dictator of Louisiana. 
He was so completely master of his dominion that in the 
actualities of personal rule he had no equal in the world of 
to-day other than Mussolini himself. And thirdly, he was the 
first American public man occupying a conspicuous position 
to be the victim of political assassination. This last point 
calls for a few specific words of explanation. 

“The principle of violence is un-American,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt, surprisingly, on the day of Huey Long’s murder. 
Very few of the President’s fellow-countrymen, we may 
assume, would put it like that ; but the truth is that political 
assassination, as the world knows it, has had virtually no 
place in the United States. Three Presidents have been killed 
while in office, but in no case was the deed done for political 
reasons by a political opponent singly, or acting on behalf of 
a political body. The man who killed Lincoln was a war- 
maddened fanatic. Garfield’s murderer was a disappointed 
office-seeker. The crazy anarchist who shot McKinley was 
certainly un-American. It is an extraordinary fact that the 
United States—with a population comprising all the unruly 
elements of Europe, and in its industrial and civic life 
embodying a variety and ferocity of violence unapproached 
by any other civilised country—has not generated a cult of 
political slaughter. Party leaders have lived in safety. No 
one expects the mayor of New York or Chicago or San 
Francisco to be shot. “ Big Bill” Thompson, a stirrer 
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of hell-broth if ever there was one, could always move 
about in the city of Al Capone without misgiving. Such 
politicians as W. J. Bryan and Senator LaFollette of yester- 
day, or Senator Borah to-day, have provoked political 
passions of the fiercest and most enduring. But one may 
doubt whether anyone in America has ever seriously thought 
of them as being in peril of the assassin, while it is probable 
that the wildest adherent of the Ku-Klux-Klan would have 
been outraged by a suggestion that at some time or other the 
white-hooded crusaders might be led into the ways of regular 
political murder. 

One cannot, I think, resist the deduction that this freedom 
from organised assassination in the public life of the nation 
may, in large part, be explained by the facts and tradition of 
American political democracy. A republican system, as the 
world knows, embodies no guarantee of public dignity, 
morality, or decency; but it would seem to be undeniable 
that there are positive merits in democratic politics and 
government. The citizen’s vote is in some degree a safe- 
guard. The United States has latterly presented and 
explained itself to the outside world as a land of widespread 
and multiform violence. And yet the assassination of Huey 
Long—as the work of a professional man, acting from 
deliberate political motives—stands by itself. This fact is 
extraordinary. It may well carry an important moral for the 
American people. Huey Long was a phenomenon of a new 
kind. He started and organised a new game of power in the 
United States. If he is to have imitators, it is probable 
enough, as Mr. Raymond Swing suggests, that some of them 
may in future be destined for a similar fate. 

The career of Huey Long may be cited as yet another proof 
that present-day America is as full of romance, and of incal- 
culable opportunity, as was the wildest West before the Civil 
War. A child of the Mississippi delta region, a product of the 
poor-white community in Louisiana, Huey Long began life 
at sixteen as a travelling salesman. He peddled various wares 
with missionary fervour, put himself through a law course 
and acquired a law degree, and discovered in himself a talent 
for advocacy which later earned the plaudits of the Supreme 
Court in Washington. He fought big-business interests in the 
courts, and declared that he never appeared for a large 
corporation, except against a more powerful one. He entered 
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the politics of his native State and in 1928 was elected 
Governor, on a programme of promises as reckless as those 
of Hitler. He appealed to a poverty-stricken electorate, 
knowing only too well that its institutions and politicians 
were rotten with corruption. Governor Long set out to spend. 
There was at least enough of genuineness in his championship 
of the under-dog to make him a forerunner of Roosevelt in 
public spending. He gave Louisiana a new road system, 
bridged the rivers and threw causeways across the marshes, 
built schools and expanded the State university, created a 
medical college which is a wonder for the Deep South, 
together with the beginnings of a public-health service. 
Louisiana was a derelict area ; Governor Long, caring nothing 
about debts, started his State on the road of modern 
development, under boss rule. 

He had at the same time built up a complete political 
machine, which held the whole public life of Louisiana in its 
grip. His power was such that he could hand the governorship 
to a tame lieutenant and himself go to Washington as 
Senator from Louisiana. The most surprising fact about the 
Huey Long dictatorship is that it was completed after he had 
ceased to hold any office in his State. In Washington he was 
Senator; in Louisiana he was simply boss, without official 
status. He owned the entire administration. He gave orders 
to the legislators ; the judges were his creatures ; he had his 
own criminal investigation bureau. The public patronage 
was wholly in his hands; all government servants of every 
kind and grade were his serfs. He levied tribute as he pleased, 
piled taxes on his opponents; spent public moneys for his 
own purposes and for the rewarding of his friends. He was 
extraordinarily ruthless and without scruple. 

A regional dictator, however, is one thing in America, a 
popular national figure is something quite other. Huey Long 
could not have emerged from Louisiana on the strength of 
his local achievements, and his machine was of no account 
outside his own State. Nor was his membership of the Senate 
important in itself, notwithstanding that in the last year of 
his life he was a renowned grotesque, by far the greatest 
popular “draw” that the modern Chamber has known. 
Huey Long as national agitator, or crusader, was made by 
the continued depression and the reverses of the Rooseveltian 
New Deal. In the election of 1932 he was a valuable supporter 
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of Mr. Roosevelt. During the President’s first year he was a 
New Dealer. But he became the most virulent and abusive 
of anti-Rooseveltians and, despite his own great fortune, the 
spectacular head of the “ Share-our-Wealth” movement. 
Denounced as a Communist by the Right and a Fascist by 
the Left, Huey Long was content to call himself a capitalist, 
while he promised to provide, upon the old American indivi- 
dualist basis, a $5,000 home for every American family, with 
a motor-car, and free college education for every young 
person demanding it. He was inspired by a consuming hatred 
of Mr. Roosevelt, was resolved to prevent his re-election, 
and during the last months of his life was engaged in breaking 
the solid Democratic South. Huey Long had a far larger 
supply of ability than even the powerful demagogue usually 
possesses ; he had boundless conceit, the good-humour of the 
complete vulgarian, and inexhaustible energy. In the Senate 
he could speak easily for five hours, and if necessary for 
fifteen. He had devised a technique for the microphone 
which ensured him a full national audience whenever he was 
on the air. It is possible that he was not exaggerating when 
he claimed that the Share-our-Wealth clubs would soon reach 
a membership of ten million citizens. One would find it, I 
think, difficult to over-state the importance, and the danger, 
of Huey Long at the time of his death. Perhaps it would be 
no less difficult to over-estimate the extent of the change in 
the political field, and especially in the presidential out- 
look, which has been wrought by Dr. Weiss’s revolver. 
Huey Long’s energy was prodigious ; he was the most re- 
sourceful demagogue in America, and was only 42. Given 
ten years in times like the present, such a man might destroy 
any system of government. 


A noteworthy feature of the present Administration is the 
recurrent suddenness of change, in the general prospect and 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s standing. The past half-year has furnished 
many illustrations. The Supreme Court judgment on the 
National Recovery Administration in the spring was a blow 
that seemed to imply ruin for the New Deal and a thorough 
discrediting of the President as legislative leader, But Mr. 
Roosevelt found his own way round and shifted the weight 
of his attack by means of a limited and temporary N.R.A. 
and, as his opponents assert, by entering upon a policy of 
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systematic hostility to Big Business. His tax programme, 
they contend, is altogether of this character, while his drive 
against the holding companies in the province of the public- 
utility corporations is, according to Wall Street opinion, the 
most flagrant assault upon the structure of great corporations 
—deemed by the Right to be at once necessary and beneficent 
in the modern age—that America has witnessed since the 
energetic “trust-busting” of the earlier Roosevelt thirty 
years ago. 

Three things were confidently anticipated by the President’s 
foes on the morrow of the Supreme Court judgment. The first 
was that, with the N.R.A. codes out of the way, there would 
be an immediate and unmistakable revival of trade; the 
second, that a nation-wide reduction in wages and labour 
costs would now be practicable, and the third, that a decisive 
check must come to the President’s legislative activity, 
which check could not fail to be apparent in the disappear- 
ance, or great diminution, of Mr. Roosevelt’s authority over 
Congress. The trade recovery is undoubtedly manifest. Many 
observers believe that it is strong though still disappointing- 
ly slow ; but the interesting point here is that the available 
evidence does not appear to support the business-men’s 
analysis and expectation. It was said that the abolition of the 
regulating codes must be followed by a big spurt in both pro- 
duction and purchasing. When, after the first excitement, it 
was seen that the pace of improvement continued to be slow, 
the argument was heard that the codes were not so import- 
ant one way or the other as had been supposed, and anyhow 
they were already moribund when the Supreme Court struck. 
Then, as regards the second point, it was speedily realised 
that there could be no such general lowering of wages as had 
been demanded by many powerful interests before the disso- 
lution of the N.R.A. The codes, after all, had been worked 
out under the direction or with the co-operation of the great 
employers; they were the means of registering certain 
standards which Big Business on the whole acknowledged to 
be wise and necessary ; they stood in general for the Ameri- 
can conception of the worker’s purchasing power, and, 
actually, code wages and code prices were sustained over 
wide areas after the N.R.A. had become past history. As for 
the third point in the business opposition’s forecast, touching 
the President’s leadership of Congress and his power in 
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compelling legislation, it was contradicted so flatly by the 
record of the session that the public could hardly be surprised 
when, in early September, Mr. Roosevelt found a convenient 
correspondent through whom he made a statement on 
the situation before setting out upon his extensive autumn 
speaking tour. 

The correspondent in question was Mr. Roy Howard, head 
of the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain. He pointed out to 
the President that alarm had been caused by the new Tax 
Bill; there was dissatisfaction throughout the business 
world; sinister influences were at work, “‘ seeking to delude 
the public into believing that the orderly modernisation of a 
system which we want to preserve is a revolution in disguise.” 
Mr. Howard asked for reassurances, and Mr. Roosevelt gave 
them. As to the Tax Bill and other recent measures, he said 
it had seemed better to achieve the objectives “as expedi- 
tiously as possible in order that not only business men but 
the public generally might know the modifications in condi- 
tions and rules of economic enterprise”? involved in the 
policy—a cumbrous sentence but quite intelligible. The 
basic programme, Mr. Roosevelt added, had now reached 
substantial completion; a breathing-spell was at hand— 
“very decidedly so.” The President, that is to say, was 
wanting to convince the bankers and industrialists that, with 
Congress in recess for four months, they may dismiss from 
their minds all fears of further disturbance from Washing- 
ton and devote their energies to co-operating with the Ad- 
ministration to further economic recovery and to find 
employment for the still terrifyingly large army of the 
unemployed. 

The President’s announcement as to a breathing-spell, 
and his natural anxiety to make peace with the business 
power, will not make any impression upon the opposition 
in the East and the near Middle West. The great interests 
are under no illusion as to the driving force behind the 
Roosevelt policy. They know that the vast spending pro- 
gramme must be pursued, that the expenditure on unemploy- 
ment relief cannot be reduced, and therefore that the Tax 
Bill of this year must be followed by more drastic measures. 
They realise, further, that whatever the difficulties of the 
new Labour Relations Board, the Government must continue 
the fight for the establishment of collective bargaining, and 
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that, although the insurance provisions of the Social Security 
Act are not to take effect for several years, the Act stands 
for a method of constructive protection for the American 
worker to which Mr. Roosevelt has committed the United 
States. And, moreover, Big Business has been convinced by 
the President’s tenacity in the matter of the holding com- 
panies that he will not modify his resolve to bring the public- 
service monopolies under public control. Mr. Roosevelt, 
accordingly, must relinquish the hope of conciliating the 
money power and base his appeal, as hitherto, upon the 
broader lines of his policy and upon the legislative record of 
his Government. 

That record makes, in the present year, a surprising 
chapter in the history of Congress. When trying to estimate 
it we must remember that midway in the session the President 
had suffered a reverse so crushing that his opponents could 
not believe in the possibility of his recovery, while they 
assumed that, the magic of his power having been broken by 
the Supreme Court, he would be no more able than the 
average Chief Executive to get anything out of Congress in 
the Administration’s third year. There was no substance in 
such assumptions and forecasts. The session which lasted 
until late August produced an amount of significant legisla- 
tion which seems amazing when set beside the most fruitful 
of British parliamentary years, and the central fact con- 
cerning it is that the most important Bills came out sub- 
stantially as the President wanted them. The banks and 
holding companies, Labour relations, and loans to the cotton 
farmers; the Guffey Bill, which seeks to bring order and 
collective responsibility into the anarchy of the bituminous 
coalfields, and the Social Security Bill with its tentative 
schemes of workers’ insurance and pensions—these, in 
addition to the Tax Bill, inadequate as that is, make a 
completed programme of legislation which stamps 1935 as a 
remarkable Congressional year. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s most definite failure in the latter part of the 
session was the Senate’s resolution on American Neutrality. 
The resolution itself was as nearly unavoidable as could be. 
American popular sentiment was overwhelmingly for it. The 
country to-day is more isolationist than in 1920, and the 
American people are more positive than ever in their deter- 
mination to keep out of war in the Old World. After the 
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piled-up revelations of the Nye committee of inquiry into the 
international arms traffic it was certain that the Senate 
would declare its will, and the Abyssinia crisis became acute 
just as the Houses of Congress were grappling with the final 
congestion. The resolution puts an embargo, in case of an 
armed conflict between nations, upon all implements of war, 
without definition, and the President is deprived of all dis- 
cretionary authority. This, of course, is vexatious to Mr. 
Roosevelt. He wishes, in the event of war, to have the 
power of safeguarding American neutrality in the way that 
may seem best to himself and the Department of State, 
and this power the Senate has withheld. Before next Feb- 
ruary, when the resolution expires, events in Europe or 
Africa may unhappily strengthen Mr. Roosevelt’s position 
in respect of discretionary authority, and they may compel 
the Senate to face the complicated difficulties of definition 
and application. 


The unprecedented circumstances of the year leave the 
President virtually no choice in the matter of self-defence 
and the exposition of his pre-campaign policy. It may still 
be true, as many political observers are saying, that his power 
in the country is virtually unimpaired, although no one 
imagines that, if there were an election this autumn, he could 
repeat the triumph of November 1934. But Mr. Roosevelt is 
aware that he cannot take his position for granted. Before 
the Supreme Court’s condemnation of the N.R.A. there were 
signs in abundance that the Roosevelt of romantic legend 
was fast vanishing ; there was danger even of a destructive 
popular reaction. No such danger threatens the President 
now, as he goes before the electorate in no fewer than twenty- 
eight States of the Union. Here is an effort of heroic pro- 
portions, all the more astonishing when we remember the 
special personal handicap carried by this remarkable leader. 
He starts his tour in the shadow of further Supreme Court 
pronouncements. The judgment on the constitutional valid- 
ity of the A.A.A., the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration upon which depends the vast structure of agrarian 
relief and economic stimulus, is impending, and the Presi- 
dent is organising his programme of speeches in relation 
to many other major concerns in an atmosphere entirely 
conjectural, His own conviction almost certainly is that 
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the presidential contest of 1936 ought to turn upon great 
constitutional matters, and especially upon the central 
issue which Sir Willmott Lewis states thus : 


What are to be the relations between finance and industry, 
integrated and interlocking, on the one hand, and the structure, 
procedure, and activities of the Federal Government on the 
other? The question reaches into the very vitals of the Con- 
stitution; it involves by implication the relation between 
capitalist and farmer, employer and worker: it is, in fact, in 
interrogative form, a compendium of all the issues which have 
been acute ever since the Civil War ended and the urban and 
industrial development of the United States began with such 
prodigious rapidity to overshadow the agricultural. 


There it is: the structure and machinery of the Federal 
Union, held together by a formal instrument of government 
comprised by a company of very able men working in a 
world of principles and aims before the crash of the French 
Revolution. Or, as Mr. Roosevelt preferred to put it in a 
colloquial phrase that sounded apt enough on the morrow 
of the N.R.A. judgment, whether the United States can 
remain within the bounds of a constitution belonging to 
the horse-and-buggy age. 

A great constitutional campaign, it is assumed, could not 
take shape in the United States without a long spell of 
preparation and popular debate, and in any case the con- 
ditions of 1936 may make it impossible. The Democratic 
Party, which the President must of course hold in line, can 
hardly be thrilled by the prospect of an adventure so incal- 
culable. Mr. Roosevelt himself may be altogether against 
taking the risk. The amendment of the Constitution would 
be a terribly complex electoral issue for a nation struggling 
with economic depression. It would provide material for 
endless and affrighting perversion, against which the more 
responsible politicians would be helpless. It would be hailed 
by the Republicans as a godsend. They would count upon the 
Old Constitution to restore their majority, while belabour- 
ing Franklin Roosevelt as a would-be dictator, bent upon 
destroying the national structure of self-governing States 
and guarded federal authority for the consolidation of 
his own power. The Republicans, no doubt, would find 
themselves in possession of a damaging weapon, and they 
would be justified in looking for a great recovery in voting 
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strength. But their party managers could not overlook one 
most ironic circumstance: namely, that if the Republican 
opposition to Mr. Roosevelt were to be reorganised upon a 
basis of resistance to constitutional reform, the two parties 
would be completely changing over. The Democrats would 
stand for a dominant central Government ; the Republicans 
for the rights of the States and a limited federal power. And 
then indeed, as heartbroken American elders would exclaim, 
mankind might agree in confessing that the Civil War was 
fought in vain. 

Congress will reassemble in January, and we may 
reasonably anticipate that the preliminary manceuvres of 
the presidential campaign will begin early in the year. 
The renomination of Mr. Roosevelt—given, of course, his 
continuing health—cannot for a moment be in doubt. 
There is no other Democratic leader. One may be even more 
emphatic, and add that America to-day contains no other 
national statesman—or at any rate, that no other is at 
present discernible. Nothing in the realm of party politics 
is more extraordinary than the condition and outlook of 
the great Republican Party—without a coherent organisa- 
tion, without a collective mind or evidence of emerging 
leadership. Mr. H. G. Wells has recently written that a 
manifest need of the United States is the remaking of the 
Republican Party with a liberal programme. Progressive 
Republicans like Mr. William Allen White of Kansas and 
his friends of the agrarian Middle West are decidedly of the 
same opinion. Senator Borah, obviously, could not entertain 
any other. And yet, on the side opposed to President Roose- 
velt the undeniable fact is that there is no outstanding 
candidate for the party leadership. The name, indeed, of 
Herbert Hoover is again being heard in the land. 

S. K. Rarcuirre. 


MEMORIES OF GLADSTONE. 


T was in my childhood’s home in an Inverness-shire glen 

that I first knew and loved Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. At 

Guisachan (meaning in Gaelic “ the place of the fir ”), in 
the heart of the Highlands, my parents had created their 
home. There they loved to entertain their friends of all 
political parties, and it was there that Mr. Gladstone, during 
his first premiership, came to visit us. My father was his 
faithful follower in the House of Commons for thirty years. 
Besides a common sympathy in party politics, there were other 
ties of a literary and artistic character that united the two 
men. They used to meet in the old bookshops and old china 
and silver shops, where they would discuss the rival merits of 
the art treasures that both loved to collect. One of the objects 
of Mr. Gladstone’s pilgrimage to Guisachan was to see a 
famous collection of Wedgwood ware. 

It was the custom of the house for my sister and me to act 
as guides to those visitors who wished to ride on ponies 
through the mountains on the many bridle paths made by my 
father ; my mother took the other ladies out driving, and 
my father looked after the sportsmen. That custom gave me 
one of the great inspirations of my life, for Mr. Gladstone did 
not think it beneath his dignity to ride beside a little eleven- 
year-old girl, and to talk to her about nature and art and 
poetry and music as if she were a grown-up person, asking 
her opinion and drawing her out in a way that made her his 
for ever. He asked me about my lessons and what subject 
interested me most; he talked about the great value of 
history, and of studying the characters and lives of those who 
had dominated public opinion in different countries and in 
succeeding generations. And then he would ask about the 
habits of the birds in the district, and he was greatly interested 
in my telling him about a tame cock grouse which we children 
had given our grandfather to take to his home near Henley- 
on-Thames, but which had found its way back to Guisachan. 

Schoolroom tea gave the children of the family another 
chance to see Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone in intimacy. Regular 
afternoon tea in the drawing-room was not yet a fully estab- 
lished custom in 1869; it was understood that guests who 
wished a comfortable tea with cake and jam must find their 
way to the schoolroom. There Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone would 
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make themselves thoroughly at home with us, and would tell 
us stories and also let us understand some of the interests and 
responsibilities that absorbed their lives. One evening, I 
remember, the conversation turned on the qualifications of 
certain candidates for two bishoprics that were then vacant. 
I was greatly impressed when Mr. Gladstone said: “ You 
must pray for me, that I may be guided to make the right 
choice.” Thus at Guisachan were laid the foundations of a 
friendship between Mr. Gladstone and myself that was made 
still closer by my marriage with the grandson of Lord Aber- 
deen, the Premier, for whom Mr. Gladstone had ever enter- 
tained a deep admiration and affection. He used to say of 
him that of all the statesmen he had known it was Lord 
Aberdeen who had inspired him with the most personal love. 
Yet he recalled that when he was summoned for his first 
interview, when he was offered his first Government office, he 
went in fear and trembling because of Lord Aberdeen’s 
reputation for austerity. 

My husband’s earliest personal remembrance of Mr. 
Gladstone was when he was an undergraduate at Oxford, when 
he received a letter offering him a nomination for a clerkship 
in the Treasury just before the privilege of making these 
nominations was abolished. It was in remembrance of the 
affection he had had for Lord Aberdeen the Prime Minister 
that he made this offer, intending that it should lead to my 
husband becoming one of his private secretaries. He was then 
in his last year at Oxford, and, although the offer was very 
tempting, he came to the conclusion that he ought to stay at 
Oxford and take his degree. This decision pleased Mr. 
Gladstone very much. 

It so happened that July 25th, the anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone’s wedding, was the day on which Lord 
Aberdeen and I became engaged to each other, and on the 
evening of that day we received our first wedding present—a 
picture of Mr. Gladstone, which always hung in Lord Aber- 
deen’s room till the end of his life, and now is treasured by our 
grandson, Lord Pentland. That same day Lord Aberdeen was 
driving me down New Bond Street in an old-fashioned high 
phaeton when we passed Mr. Gladstone. We pulled up, and 
with a bound the great statesman was up on the hub of the 
wheel, congratulating us and speaking to us very much as 
if we were his own children. Through the long years that 
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followed we were privileged to see much of that beautiful 
family life, in which our great leader carried out so faithfully 
the precepts that he preached. We travelled with him from 
place to place through his triumphal Midlothian campaigns, 
when all Scotland was hanging on his lips; we saw him the 
acclaimed choice of the people of Great Britain ; and we saw 
him in defeat, forsaken, gibed at, cruelly disappointed in those 
whom he had relied on as his friends. But never did we see 
him lower his colours or forsake his faith. Only in the close 
intimacy of home life could you realise the full grandeur and 
simplicity of his character, and we had very unusual privi- 
leges of such close contact. 

After the General Election of 1880, when Mr. Gladstone had 
once more assumed the heavy responsibilities of the Premier- 
ship, his close friend and trusted physician, Sir Andrew Clark, 
was very anxious that his patient should always spend 
Sunday out of town. But Mr. Gladstone stoutly rebelled. He 
was a vigorous opponent of the week-end custom ; he declared 
that it separated parents from their children on a day when 
they should be together, and that people who came to London 
for the parliamentary season had a duty to the church and to 
the parish in which their town house was situated. Sir 
Andrew Clark did us the compliment of thinking that perhaps 
we could coax Mr. Gladstone into following his advice. We 
then happened to have the lease of Littleberries, an interest- 
ing old house near Hendon, within an easy drive of London. 
It had the tradition of being the home of Nell Gwynn, and in 
it were several fine old paintings and carvings and decorations, 
about the origin and authenticity of which there was some 
question. We begged Mr. Gladstone to come down to inspect 
them. He came for one Sunday, and came again. For a long 
succession of week-ends he came, and brought with him art 
critics and literary celebrities, to discuss the works of art, the 
- principal of whom was Mr. George Scharf, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, whose water-colour drawings of 
Littleberries we still possess. 

The practice of spending the week-end with us was estab- 
lished, and when we moved to a much more modest residence, 
Dollis Hill, Willesden, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone spent many 
more quiet Sundays with us there. Sometimes they would 
come down on Friday night, after the House of Commons had 
risen ; and then, however late the hour, the first thing was a 
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cup of tea to be made by Lord Aberdeen, whom Mr. Gladstone 
declared to be the best maker of tea he knew next to my 
mother. Tea never prevented Mr. Gladstone from sleeping, 
but he was very insistent that it should brew for only three 
minutes. Usually, however, they would not come until 
Saturday afternoon. Sometimes Mrs. Gladstone would drive 
down, and he would follow later, perhaps riding part of the 
way on a bus. Often he had a story to tell of how, much to 
his enjoyment, he had eluded the vigilance of the Government 
detective who was always told off to follow him as a matter 
of precaution. Once he had dropped into an old bookshop ; 
some people recognised him, and a crowd assembled to see 
him come out ; but he evaded both crowd and detective by 
slipping out by a back door. In strawberry time Mr. Gladstone, 
on arriving, would at once be off to the strawberry beds. He 
believed that he could only eat strawberries with immunity 
when he gathered them himself direct from the growing plant. 
During those week-end visits the talk would range over every 
conceivable subject. Because of his earnestness he could 
never touch a subject without imparting to it something of 
interest ; his coming into the room seemed immediately to 
raise the whole level of conversation. And yet he was so 
natural and simple that we forgot that we were entertaining 
anyone of importance. 

Mr. Gladstone was the soul of courtesy and consideration 
towards his hosts. On Sunday mornings when we came down 
to breakfast we would find him already down, probably with 
his Bible and Greek Testament. He always had special books 
for his Sunday reading, and he put official business altogether 
aside unless an emergency arose. He had a sense of intense 
responsibility as a public servant, and considered it to be his 
duty to the country to try to keep himself at his best, and to 
take only such relaxation as seemed necessary for that 
purpose. While he was in office he left the management of his 
private affairs to Mrs. Gladstone and his son. He was a 
regular attendant at church, and very pleasant are the 
remembrances of our drives through the country lanes to the 
picturesque church of Willesden. There he often read the 
Lessons, until the hope of hearing him drew such large crowds 
that he gave up the practice and took to attending a small and 
very old church at Neasden in a more sequestered part of 
the district. A brass tablet is now put up in the church at 
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Willesden recording the fact that Mr. Gladstone often read the 
Lessons there. We treasure as a precious remembrance of 
those days a whole shelf full of books that he read and dis- 
cussed with us—books that he marked himself, and annotated 
by a system that Mr. John Morley explains in his biography. 
The inscription in, and a letter accompanying a copy of 
Cranford, always a great favourite with him, and from which 
he used to quote with great gusto and many chuckles, is in 
particular cherished by me, for in it he says: ‘ It would have 
been a worthier return if I could have written Cranford for 
you instead of merely sending a copy.”” Some of the hymns 
which he translated from Latin or Italian were written at 
Dollis. On our return from church one morning, he asked 
Lord Aberdeen if we had a hymn-book at hand, and on this 
being given to him, he took it straight to his bedroom. The 
translation of “ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord ” into Italian 
was produced that afternoon, and this on a Sunday when he 
was in much anxiety regarding political matters in Egypt, 
when messengers from Downing Street were coming and 
going, and Lord Granville was also there to confer about a 
statement to be made next day in both Houses. 

Another Sunday stands out in our remembrance, only a 
fortnight after the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish in 
Dublin, and when Lady Frederick herself was with us, too. 
We can never forget the attitude of calm Christian resignation, 
and the absence of all bitterness and gloom in the demeanour 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, and in that of the much- 
loved niece who was so at one with them, and who bore her 
terrible bereavement in such a noble spirit. She only wished 
to prevent Mr. Gladstone from reproaching himself for having 
sent Lord Frederick to his death, and prayed that it might be 
vouchsafed to her husband to accomplish even more for Ire- 
land by his death than he might have done by his life. But 
despite this outward calm, the tragedy which struck like a 
knell through Great Britain, and Ireland, too, had deeply 
riven the hearts of those noble souls, to whom Lord Frederick 
had been so intensely dear; and we possess some verses 
written by Mr. Gladstone at Dollis, immediately after the 
event, which shows how he strove to comfort himself and his 
widowed niece. 

In May 1883 our second son was born, and Mr. Gladstone 
to our great joy consented to be his godfather on condition 
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that two other active godfathers were found as coadjutors. 
We readily complied with this condition, and Dudley Glad- 
stone had the distinction of the Prime Minister actually 
leaving a Cabinet meeting in order to be present at the 
christening and, moreover, bringing a beautiful edition of the 
Greek Testament as his present to his godson. During those 
years we had many parties of various descriptions at Dollis 
Hill—sometimes of a political character, sometimes purely 
social, sometimes a hay-making party for children, with May 
Day frolics, Jacks in the Green, and garlanded cows, syllabub, 
and Punch and Judy. Needless to say, these were great 
occasions for our own children, but it was not children only 
who entered into the zest of the occasion, and we love to 
recall the picture of Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, 
Lord Granville and other grave statesmen as care-free as 
any schoolboys, gleefully watching Mr. Punch’s outrageous 
proceedings. 

In 1884 a long-cherished desire was fulfilled, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone agreed to include Haddo House in the pro- 
gramme of their autumn visit to Scotland, thus revisiting a 
house full of associations connected with his friend and chief 
of the early days of his political career. He used to describe 
the stately formalities which were part and parcel of daily 
life in the old days at Haddo, and the keen interest taken by 
Lord Aberdeen in all his improvements on the Haddo House 
estate and at his marine villa at Buchan Ness. Therefore, after 
an interval of nearly forty years, Mr. Gladstone returned to 
note with interest the changes which had taken place, the 
growth of the woods and plantations, and especially the 
cedarwood library and the chapel. 

Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone’s journey to us from Mar Lodge via 
Ballater and Aberdeen was a triumphal progress, as it was 
indeed wherever they went in Scotland. Arches, bouquets, 
addresses, and crowds of people congregated at every station 
and village. Three hundred mounted tenants waited to 
receive the illustrious visitors at the boundary of the property, 
falling-in and escorting them in great style for the remainder 
of their journey. Lord Aberdeen, having introduced the 
leading tenants, galloped on ahead on his favourite black 
horse to be in time for the arrival at the door of the house, 
where a vast crowd had assembled, together with a big house- 
party on the balcony above. Then came addresses from 
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employees and tenants, and delightful responses from Mr. 
Gladstone, in spite of some huskiness of voice due to the 
many open-air speeches he had had to make already that day. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were the most delightful and 
considerate of guests, how can they be described as hosts ? 
To know what Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone’s home life meant it 
was necessary to see them at their own beloved Hawarden 
Castle. Never was there a wedded couple whose lives were so 
absolutely one. Mr. Gladstone told us that never had he kept 
any secret, political or other, from Mrs. Gladstone, and never 
had he found any secret leak out through her knowing it. 
Few people realised her remarkable ability and real knowledge 
of affairs. The réle she assigned to herself was to appear as the 
devoted wife, the kindly philanthropist, experienced in all the 
arts of nursing and ready to help all works of charity, but little 
versed in public affairs, and therefore one before whom it was 
quite safe to talk of political secrets with her husband. Soon 
after our marriage Mrs. Gladstone said something to the 
following effect : ‘‘ Now, my dear, your husband is going in 
for a political career, and there is no career that so separates 
man and wife unless they determine to share it. I will tell you 
my experience. When we returned from our wedding trip, 
my husband at once took up his political work again ; and as 
soon as we settled in our new home I took my desk into his 
room, and said: ‘ Now I am going to write my letters and do 
my work here, except when you want to see anyone in private, 
when I shall go away.’ Politicians coming in would look 
surprised, but they soon became accustomed to it. When 
health permitted it, I have always accompanied my husband 
to all his meetings and campaigns, and so our lives have never 
been divided.” That blended life was indeed a beautiful 
harmony, but few realised the interdependence of the two, or 
how much Mr. Gladstone owed to his wife’s constant, wise and 
loving ministry. As my thoughts turn to those days, I seem 
to see him once again going up the hill to the morning service 
at Hawarden, wearing over his shoulders a shepherd’s plaid 
that I had spun for him ; or later in the day Lord Aberdeen 
getting a lesson in tree-felling. Then my thoughts turn to 
some of those talks in his own library, so rightly called “ the 
Temple of Peace.” 

I must now go back a little in my story, to refer to Lord 
Aberdeen’s first adherence to the Liberal Party which brought 
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us into close and happy co-operation with Mr. Gladstone. He 
succeeded to his title very unexpectedly, and in a very tragic 
way, through the sudden death of both his elder brothers, one 
being swept off the boat going to Australia on which he was 
travelling incognito as a first mate, the other by an unfortunate 
rifle accident. He had not thought much of politics—he was 
only twenty-three—and his friends all seemed to take it as a 
matter of course that he would take his seat on the Con- 
servative side, and so he did. His chief interest then lay in 
railway organisation, and he became Chairman of the Railway 
Accidents Commission, and was interested in measures dealing 
with social reform. But when a few years later the Afghan 
war broke out, and then the Zulu war, he found himself in 
disagreement with his party, being ever an ardent follower of 
peace, and he both voted and spoke against the Government. 

A speech on the Afghan war brought warm letters of con- 
gratulation and encouragement from Lord Granville, Leader 
of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords, and from the 
famous and eloquent old Duke of Argyll, a friend of his 
grandfather’s. When next year Lord Rosebery invited us to 
come to Dalmeny to stay with Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone during 
the first Midlothian campaign, he decided to make this the 
occasion of his formal adherence to the Liberal Party, and he 
was received most warmly and kindly by Mr. Gladstone. 
Early in the following year he took his seat on the Liberal 
Benches of the House of Lords on the very day when Lord 
Beaconsfield announced the dissolution which resulted in the 
Election of 1880 and the return of the Liberal Party to power, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s second term as Prime Minister. Lord 
Aberdeen was wont to say that, in spite of all the disagreeable 
experiences which naturally accompany a change of party, he 
never for one moment regretted his decision, and for fifty-five 
years he proudly declared his firm and devoted belief in the 
efficacy of Liberal principles. He never wavered, nor would 
he ever associate himself with any particular section or camp 
that was formed from time to time in the Party ; and when 
his great Chief announced his belief that the time had come 
that these Liberal principles must be applied to Ireland as a 
result of the mandate given in two General Elections by the 
Irish people, that, Home Rule should be granted, he most 
heartily agreed. 

To the general public Mr. Gladstone’s announcement of his 
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Home Rule policy came as too sudden a surprise ; but to us 
who had seen so much of him at Dollis there was no surprise, 
for we had watched how the trend of events in Ireland had 
convinced him that this was the one and only policy to adopt. 
This new crusade to which he devoted the closing years of his 
life with such self-sacrificing devotion brought us into still 
closer association with our wonderful leader during the years 
when he had to endure so much calumny and which led to the 
fatal split in the Liberal Party. It was a very proud moment 
when he communicated his decision to recommend Lord 
Aberdeen’s appointment as Viceroy of Ireland when making 
this new departure. It came as a great surprise. Lord Aber- 
deen was at that time Chairman of an important Commission 
on the Loss of Life at Sea, and the Commission was at work 
when an urgent note from Mr. Gladstone arrived asking him 
to come and see him without delay. I must not dwell on the 
results of that interview, nor on our experience in Ireland, nor 
on our close intercourse with our beloved Chief during those 
few months on the result of which so much depended and 
which, alas, resulted in disaster. 

We came over from Ireland for the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, and Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone spent the week- 
end before that debate at Dollis. My brother, Edward 
Marjoribanks, then Scottish Liberal Whip, came on the 
Sunday afternoon to tell how the result of the calculations 
made foreshadowed defeat, and when writing his name in the 
Visitors’. Book, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘‘Shall I add ‘going to 
the stake’?”’ We heard his wonderful speech in the House, 
and witnessed the scene when the result of the decision was 
declared, and when the noise of the jubilations of the majority 
was drowned by the shouts of the Irish Members rendering 
homage to him. And then we experienced that amazing 
demonstration of mingled grief and hope on the occasion of our 
leaving Ireland, which showed only too plainly “ what might 
have been ” had Mr. Gladstone’s policy then been adopted. 
No one who saw that demonstration could ever forget it, and 
the words of the Lord Mayor T. D. Sullivan, just as we 
embarked, still ring in my ears. “I ask Your Excellency to 
offer to Her Majesty the Queen the assurance that, wonderful 
as the enthusiasm has been to-day, even this will be surpassed 
by the outburst of joy on the day when the Queen comes to 
open the Irish Parliament on College Green.” 
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We were with Mr. Gladstone when the news came of the 
divorce case in which Parnell figured. It is difficult to convey 
the impression made by his intense grief at this announcement 
coming after the assurance that there would be no such case ; 
but at the same time there was the noble course he had 
marked out for himself in his policy for Ireland. And always 
he would remind us that our work must be accompanied by 
prayer. I quote from one of his letters. ‘‘ The Irish embroglio 
is not only the greatest of our time, but is exceeded so far as 
I know by none in history. Our own line has been clear. The 
doubt and uncertainty made for us by others have created 
an excellent time to pray. It is more prayer, and more 
prayer, that we want most of all.” 

In 1892 when Mr. Gladstone was once more returned to 
power, but with a precarious majority, his friends persuaded 
him that he must use all his resources, and that he must give 
up that personal work of rescue with which he had been identi- 
fied all his life. He reluctantly agreed, but there were a few 
cases in which he was interested and which he decided to 
entrust to the care of friends. I was honoured by being given 
the charge of one of these, and it was indeed touching to 
experience how, in the midst of the urgent duties and anxieties 
of that Parliamentary session, he always had time to hear 
news of his protégés. I remember on one occasion, after an 
all-night session, he was up at our house between nine and ten 
in the morning to discuss some point which might be of 
advantage. And I have a ring which he gave me in 
remembrance of this effort we made together. 

In 1893 Lord Aberdeen was appointed as Governor-General 
of Canada. The plan had been for us to go to Hawarden and 
to proceed thence to Liverpool, and Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone 
proposed having a special farewell service for us in the 
church. But meanwhile it had been considered better for 
them to come to Scotland, and so they, with their son 
Stephen, the Rector of Hawarden, were staying at Black- 
craig, Perthshire, as the guests of Lord Armitstead. He 
kindly asked us to stay the night, so that the idea of spending 
our last night in Britain with the Gladstones and starting on 
our new quest with their benediction might be carried out. 
We thus had the opportunity of a last confidential talk, and 
Mr, Gladstone told us how he had talked over our going to 
Canada with the Queen, and how he had assured her of his 
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confidence in our success there. Morning prayers on the day 
of our departure were arranged so as to take the place of the 
special service contemplated at Hawarden, and I am glad my 
kodak was faithful in preserving for us a picture of our 
beloved old friends standing at the door of the castle as we 
left with their “‘ God bless you and yours ” on their lips. That 
photograph has always been near us wherever we have lived 
since. It records Lord Aberdeen’s last sight of his beloved 
chief and friend. 

I saw him twice again on the occasion of two visits home in 
1894 and 1897, this last trip being largely undertaken with 
the object of seeing him once more. And it was in his own 
room—the Temple of Peace—that I had my last talk with 
him. The trouble had begun that was to bring such terrible 
physical suffering during his last days, and he was perhaps a 
little disposed to look on the dark side of things. But some of 
his words may well close my effort to pass on my sacred and 
inspiring memories of the wonderful friendship which was 
one of God’s best gifts to us. “ It may be the natural pessi- 
mism of old age,” he said, *‘ but when I look out on the future 
my heart fails me. The responsibilities and the strain on men 
holding public office have increased tenfold since my day. We 
used to receive news of foreign affairs and of political events in 
advance of the public, and we had at least time to think and to 
consult. Now the man in the street knows all that is going on 
in the world through telegrams and telephones and the public 
Press as soon as the statesmen in charge of the country’s 
affairs. And I do not see increased power to discharge such 
heavy responsibilities but rather the reverse. Our task during 
the last century has been mainly that of clearing away 
obstacles in the path of reform. You of the present day and 
the future have to take up the heavier mission of construction, 
and I can see vast forces arraying themselves against you. 
Faith and faithfulness, love and prayer, are your only weapons. 
Pray and act, and above all do not be afraid.” 

IsuBpEL ABERDEEN AND TEMAIR. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. 


HE important and substantial improvement which has 
recently taken place in the relations between Great 
Britain and Russia is one of the most outstanding 
features of the changing position in Europe and in the world 
generally ; and this improvement is remarkable for its com- 
prehensive nature and the rapidity with which it has been 
achieved. As such a transformation in the relations between 
two great Powers cannot but give rise to scepticism in many 
quarters, there is need for some explanation why two nations, 
who have for generations suspected each other throughout 
the vast area stretching from the Baltic to the Yellow Sea, 
have now found that common interests predominate all along 
the line. The following is the text of the official communiqué 
issued in Moscow on March 31st this year as result of the 
conversations held between Mr. Anthony Eden on the one 
side and M. Stalin, M. Molotoff, and M. Litvinoff on the 


other: 


The representatives of the two Governments were happy to note 
as the result of a full and frank exchange of views that there is at 
present no conflict of interest between the two Governments on 
any of the main issues of international policy, and that this fact 
provided a firm foundation for the development of fruitful 
collaboration between them in the cause of peace. They are 
confident that both countries, recognising that the integrity and 
prosperity of each is to the advantage of the other, will govern 
their mutual relations in that spirit of collaboration and loyalty 
to obligations assumed by them, which is inherent in their common 
membership of the League of Nations. 


In view of what has passed, such a statement is perhaps 
astonishing, but it proves once more that common interests 
between two nations can lead to friendship in spite of the 
widest divergence in their respective systems of internal 
government. While the first indication of this possibility was 
provided by Italy in her good relations with Russia, the 
principle may be one with many surprises in store. It is 
therefore as well to appreciate the circumstances through 
which the present position has been reached, and to realise 
the significance of Anglo-Russian friendship in the Baltic, in 
South-Eastern Europe, in the Near and Middle East, in India 
and the Far East. But for this purpose we must first consider 
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the foreign policy of St. Petersburg as dictated by the 
Imperial House of Romanoff. 

For a considerable time before the Great War the relations 
between Great Britain and Imperial Russia were characterised 
by a considerable amount of conflict and mutual suspicion in 
many areas of political activity, chiefly owing to the many 
points of contact between one empire with world-wide interests 
and another covering an immense territory stretching con- 
tinuously from Western Europe to Eastern Asia. In this 
country Russia was regarded as a menace to the interests 
involved in the British Imperial system, which found full ex- 
pression in the anti-Russian rather than pro- Japanese attitude 
of the general public during the Russo-Japanese War. This 
feeling was intensified by incidents such as that of the 
Dogger Bank, when the Russian Baltic Fleet under Admiral 
Rojdestvensky fired on a fleet of British steam trawlers from 
Hull, and thereby committed what was denounced by Lord 
Rosebery as an “ unspeakable outrage.” But the feeling, 
which burst into flame on this and other occasions, was 
the outcome of political rivalry of an extended nature. In 
the Baltic Russia constituted an ever-present threat to the 
British principle of a mare apertum, the Russian Empire then 
including Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, with the 
ports of Helsingfors, Reval, Riga and Libau. With the 
German Navy in its early adolescence, and the Scandinavian 
nations in a state of more or less political inactivity, the power 
and influence of Russia was always a troublesome factor with 
which to deal, the more so as her Baltic policy was often 
influenced by events elsewhere. In South-Eastern Europe the 
rivalry of Russia and Austria-Hungary in their efforts to 
secure political hegemony in the Balkans was anxiously 
watched by British statesmen, who foresaw in the success of 
Russian policy a definite danger to the freedom of the Straits 
giving access to the Black Sea. That Russian policy aimed at 
the actual occupation of Constantinople there is no possible 
doubt, and there is visible proof of detailed Russian prepara- 
tions for the conquest of the Turkish capital. While the 
Imperial Russian Embassy on the heights of Péra was so 
constructed as to be easily converted into a fortress, the 
ambassador’s summer residence at Beuyuk Dere on the 
Bosporus was well supplied with gun positions disguised as 
tennis courts. But Russian opposition to British interests 
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with regard to Turkey did not stop at the Golden Horn. It 
was extended to Egypt and up the Nile to the Sudan. In 1882 
the Tsar openly expressed his indignation at the British bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, and later in 1897 Russia, in collusion 
with France, not only prevented the use of the surplus of the 
Caisse towards the expenses of the Dongola expedition, but 
actually complained of the Egyptian Government accepting 
the money from Great Britain without her consent. These, 
however, are merely two examples of a clash of interests in 
the region of Egypt and the Red Sea. 

Although in the Middle East the chief area of conflicting 
policies between Great Britain and Russia had its centre in 
Persia owing to Russian determination to obtain an outlet in 
the Persian Gulf, there was a belt of territory stretching from 
Asiatic Turkey to India constituting a chain of buffer states, 
the maintenance of which was a time-honoured axiom of 
British policy. In Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and even in 
Tibet, Russian political activity was continuously under 
suspicion on our side, and often openly clashed with our vital 
interests. The influence of Orthodox Russia in the Holy 
Places and her interest in the Baghdad Railway are examples 
of Russian activity in the Ottoman Empire, apart altogether 
from the question of Constantinople and the Straits. In 
Persia Russian influence was very strong. A Persian Cossack 
Brigade, commanded by a Russian colonel and a carefully 
chosen group of Russian officers, was quartered in Teheran in 
one of the largest barracks in the world. Besides a powerful 
Russian Legation, there was a Russian bank with consider- 
able financial influence. The tendency was for these three 
missions gradually to increase their hold, which was greatly 
facilitated by the fact that each was controlled by a different 
Ministry at St. Petersburg, which was skilfully used as a 
means of refuting any accusations of encroachment. British 
influence, chiefly confined to South-West Persia, was mainly 
regulated by the fluctuations of Russian influence in the 
North, and for some time a policy of advancing and retiring 
was carried out by the two great Powers. This led to a Self- 
denying Ordinance by which Great Britain agreed to exert no 
influence in the North, while Russia consented to assume a 
negative policy in the South. This, however, proved to be a 
failure, but came after a period during which St. Petersburg 
insisted that Persia should fall entirely under Russian influence 
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with a view to advancing by a trans-Persian railway to a 
fortified base on the Persian Gulf. That such a policy on the 
part of Russia was considered most dangerous to the safety 
of India can be seen from Lord Lansdowne’s declaration of 
British policy in 1903. “ First, we should protect and promote 
British trade in the Gulf. Secondly, we should not exclude the 
legitimate trade of others. Thirdly, we should regard the 
establishment of a naval base or a fortified port in the Gulf 
by any other Power as a very grave menace to British in- 
terests, and we should certainly resist it by all the means at 
our disposal.” 

This Anglo-Russian friction, however, was not confined to 
Persia. It extended to Afghanistan, Tibet and China, where 
Russia was systematically trying to threaten the security of 
the British position in India and the Far East. While Russia 
at one time began to build strategic railways towards 
Afghanistan, she used her influence to persuade the Tibetans 
to look to Russia for protection on the understanding that 
Tibet would be used as a part of the world-wide scheme against 
Great Britain. Again, these are merely examples of an all- 
round conflict of interests between an aggressive Russia and 
a British determination to safeguard Imperial possessions 
and communications. 

Although with the outbreak of the Great War the two 
Powers sank their differences and joined in a common cause, 
events have shown that the war years were only a lull in a 
relationship of suspicion and distrust. The Russian Revolu- 
tion came, and with it all the indescribable horrors associated 
with such upheavals. British opinion was antagonised by 
what took place within the frontiers of the new Soviet Russia, 
by the political creed of her rulers, and by their policy of 
world revolution involving interference with the internal 
affairs of other countries. As time passed, incidents accentu- 
ated a feeling of complete estrangement between the British 
and Russian peoples. While the Russians were induced to 
suspect Great Britain of plotting for their downfall, the 
average Briton charged the Soviet régime with a policy of 
undermining the stability of the British Empire. For years 
after the Revolution the taps of Communist propaganda were 
turned on in Moscow, and the flow was continuous in this 
country itself, in the Near and Middle East, in India, and in 
most British possessions overseas. Trotsky’s theory that the 
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success of the Communist system in Russia depended on the 
establishment of similar systems throughout the world was 
paramount. The result was that this stream of propaganda 
from Moscow constituted almost the only link between Russia 
and the outside world, the Russian people being practically 
oblivious to conditions in this country, and our own country- 
men being highly suspicious of all that happened in Russia. 
It is not my purpose to touch in any way upon the systems 
of government favoured by either country, but only to show 
how after the Great War Anglo-Russian relations became 
more strained than ever before. The foreign policy of St. 
Petersburg had been replaced by a Moscow policy differing 
little in objectives but much in method, and still more in 
motive, while the amicable feelings of Petrograd were confined 
to the stress of war. Hence, the British Empire and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, together forming nearly one- 
half of the entire world, have until recently been practically 
at loggerheads with one another. 

Let us now consider how the recent transformation in 
Anglo-Russian relations has taken place. When people get 
into trouble they tend to become either friends or close 
acquaintances, partly for self-defence and partly through a 
psychological desire for comradeship in distress. It was, 
therefore, not surprising that a defeated Germany should 
stretch out her hands to a practically exiled Russia; and 
this is what actually happened at Rapallo when these two 
distressed Powers joined hands in, shall we say, a compara- 
tively close acquaintanceship of mutual understanding. It is 
impossible in the space at my disposal to deal with the interests 
involved in this Rapallo policy beyond the fact that there was 
a common desire on the part of Germany and Russia to upset 
the post-war map of Europe and order of things generally. If 
Germany somewhat strengthened her position vis-a-vis her 
former enemies, Russia obtained a spearhead of influence in 
the main body of Europe and ranged herself on the side of 
destructive policy. In the Germany of Stresemann and 
Briining this Russo-German agreement continued to travel 
over rather rough ground, and was kept alive by German- 
Polish antagonism over the question of the Polish Corridor. 
When, however, the star of Herr Hitler began to rise in the 
Teutonic heavens, the situation became more and more 
impossible until finally it developed into a positive antagonism 
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between Berlin and Moscow, chiefly based on Germany’s 
professed policy of aggression in directions affecting the vital 
interests of Russia. Meanwhile, a similar policy actually being 
carried out by Japan was threatening Russia’s vital interests 
in the Far East, which necessitated a complete re-orientation 
of policy in the West. Russia, therefore, had to abandon her 
previous courses of action, and to adopt a policy of safe- 
guarding peace in Europe. For this purpose she had to 
establish friendly relations with those Powers which believe 
that in present circumstances peace can only be preserved on 
policies involving no radical changes. Threatened by German 
aggression in the West, Russia replaced her rival in the 
League of Nations and has adopted a most realistic peace 
policy. While Russia favours in principle treaty revision, she 
now realises that in present circumstances this is impossible 
without war, which cannot produce any better result. More- 
over, peace is essential to Russia’s formidable task in the 
internal development of her immense domains. She, there- 
fore, maintains that a continuance of the status quo is the 
least unwise course to follow. This is in complete harmony 
with British policy, and brings Russia in concert with those 
who are working for peace by co-operation. Moreover, British 
opinion favours the Russian contention that the only sure 
guarantee against war is that of mutual assistance whereby 
an aggressor would be confronted with a hostile combination 
of overwhelming force. For this reason Russia strongly urged 
the conclusion of an Eastern Pact of mutual assistance 
between Germany, Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
three Baltic States, with France as guarantor. In exchange 
for this Russia expressed her readiness to guarantee Locarno. 
Although the British Government favoured this proposal, the 
support of Germany and Poland was not forthcoming, with 
the result that Russia has concluded mutual assistance pacts 
with France and Czechoslovakia, leaving the door open for 
the participation of others. In this respect our close friendship 
with France, obviously of vital importance although not 
recorded, brings our European relations with Russia closer 
together, irrespective of other considerations. 

Whereas in Europe Russia has to safeguard herself from 
attack by an aggressively minded Germany determined to 
expand, in the Far East she needs security from a similar 
attitude on the part of Japan. Russia, therefore, creates 
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continuity between the European situation and that of the 
Far East, thereby producing a similarity of interests between 
Germany and Japan, the latter being in many respects the 
eastern counterpart of the former. Hence, Russian policy 
aims at keeping Germany and Japan in their places and to 
build up security of a thoroughly effective nature. For this 
reason the co-operation of Great Britain and Russia is a 
question of mutual interest, and is made possible by two main 
considerations. First, the Communist policy of Trotsky, 
which aimed at a widespread encouragement of world revolu- 
tion, has been superseded by that of Stalin, which holds that 
Communism in Russia can thrive best as a self-supporting 
concern. This accounts for the fact that the taps of Com- 
munist propaganda have been turned off at Moscow, and that 
such propaganda as still continues emanates from local 
sources throughout the world. Secondly, there is practically 
no clash of interests between the two countries through the 
whole area from the Baltic to the Far East. The former 
Russian policy with regard to Constantinople and the Straits 
has been entirely abandoned, the attitude of Moscow in the 
question of Turkish fortifications being for the most part 
one of indifference. In the territory formerly belonging to 
the Ottoman Empire Russia has practically no interests, her 
influence in the Holy Places having been absorbed by the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, and the value of railways in the 
Middle East having been much reduced by the development 
of aviation and motor transport. In Persia and in the Gulf 
there is no longer any conflict, as both nations wish to main- 
tain the national independence and integrity of Persia, and 
the same applies to Afghanistan. Further, it is understood 
that Russia has no longer any designs on India on the grounds 
that she has no pressure of population, no need for external 
markets in India, and has no investments in the country. 
Russia also has abundance of raw materials. Indeed, the 
more Russia concentrates her attention on internal develop- 
ment the greater is the need for peace on her frontiers. 

In the Far East Russian policy is again to maintain peace, 
to preserve the integrity of China and the principle of the 
open door, and to prevent Japan from becoming too powerful 
and aggressive. In all these areas the interests of Great 
Britain and Russia are at present almost identical, and there 
is no reason why they should not remain so, provided that the 
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principle of non-interference in each other’s internal affairs 
is strictly maintained. 

Meanwhile, the maintenance of stability in the Far East is 
of the utmost importance to Great Britain, and a most 
important factor in this direction is the increasing power of 
Russia in her Amur and Maritime Provinces. Here a self- 
supporting defensive area has been set up independent of the 
long line of communications with Moscow, which has been 
made more efficient by the construction of a double line on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and the building of a further 
strategical railway from Lake Baikal to a new port on the 
Sea of Okhotsk. At the same time, Vladivostok has been 
strongly fortified on the most up-to-date lines, while other 
defensive measures have been taken to supplement the strong 
naval, military and air forces stationed in and around the 
Maritime Province. The result of these Russian defensive 
measures has been to divert Japanese penetration to a more 
southerly direction where British interests are involved. 
Consequently the British Government is called upon to con- 
sider these forward moves of Japan in the light of Britain’s 
own interests as well as that of the influence these moves may 
have in other parts of the world. In any case, a weak Russia 
is a danger to peace in the Far East, while a Russia strong 
enough to balance the power of Japan falls in with the peaceful 
aims of British policy. 

Although a transformation of the highest importance has 
taken place in Anglo-Russian relations, mainly as a result of 
the aggressive policies of Germany and Japan, a considerable 
time must elapse before the existing barriers of prejudice and 
suspicion can be broken down. This, however, provides all 
the more reason for carefully considered and systematic plans 
for overcoming the difficulty. The task is not an easy one, 
and will call for the utmost patience and perseverance, but 
time, labour and resource devoted to this object will.be more 
than repaid if a friendly understanding can be reached between 
the educated classes of Great Britain and Russia. 

E. W. Porson Newman. 


THE RELIGION OF THE BLOOD? 
INCE the days of Voltaire and Gibbon, it has been a 


frequent taunt with cynical laymen that in the religious 

wars of the past, Churchmen have generally been 
fighting for principles which they did not understand and for 
dogmas which they could not define. We were told that the 
early Greek Church literally fought for an iota, wrangling as 
to whether the Son of God was homousios or homoioustios, 
whether he was consubstantial with, or merely in the likeness 
of, His Father. We were told that Lutherans and Calvinists 
fought because they disagreed on their several interpreta- 
tions of the Doctrine of Grace. We were told that Gallicans 
and Ultramontanes fought because, whilst both accepting 
the dogma of papal infallibility, they differed on the exact 
limits of that infallibility. 

But to-day, not even the most cynical scoffer would 
presume to assert that in the religious war which is dividing 
the Churches in Germany the belligerents do not know what 
they are fighting for or what they are fighting against. They 
are not fighting about the interpretation of any particular 
dogma. Rather are they fighting for the defence and pre- 
servation of those essentials and fundamentals of historical 
Christianity about which all Christian Churches, whether 
Catholic or Calvinist or Lutheran, whether conservative or 
progressive, are unanimously agreed. They are fighting 
against a new gospel, which, whilst still pretending to call 
itself Christian, aims at wiping out all that institutional 
Christianity has ever stood for. 

In fairness to the Nazi “ Christian”? German Church, it 
must be admitted that there is nothing ambiguous or vague 
or elusive about either its principles or its policy. For the 
new creed has been expounded in an imposing array of books 
and pamphlets whose numbers are only kept down by the 
fear of the censor and of the policeman. It has been elaborated 
in many commentaries and doctrinal treatises. It has had its 
forerunners and true prophets like Paul de Lagarde, its false 
prophets like Oswald Spengler. Last but not least, it has been 
expounded in three sacred and oracular books which may be 
described as the synoptic gospels of the Nazi religion, each 
one of which is ten times the size of the Christian Gospels. 


* The Myth of the Twentieth Century. By Alfred Rosenberg. 
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Those three gospels are (1) The Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Houston Stewart Chamberlain ; (2) Mein 
Kampf, by Adolf Hitler; and (3) The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century, by Alfred Rosenberg.* 

It is passing strange that of those three synoptic gospels 
the third should have remained almost unknown in this 
country. For, without at least a summary knowledge of its 
contents, even the educated and well-informed British reader 
will fail to understand the vital issues involved in the present 
German Kulturkampf. The title of the Myth of the Twentieth 
Century has obviously been suggested by the Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century of Chamberlain. The author, Alfred 
Rosenberg, is a striking personality, as remarkable in his own 
sphere as Hitler, and much more cultured and even more of 
an enthusiast. Still in the prime of life, he holds one of 
the key positions under the Nazi régime, as Director of the 
Foreign Press and as Editor in Chief of that formidable chain 
of official papers constituted by the Voelkischer Beobachter. 
And because of those key positions, there is behind every- 
thing he writes the power and prestige of an omnipotent 
government and a docile audience of millions of readers. 
Quite apart, however, from his official position, he is an 
original journalist and a controversialist of the first rank. 
But he is much more than that. He combines the parts of 
St. Matthew, St. Paul and St. Thomas Aquinas. He is both 
a missionary, an apostle and a father of the Church. It may 
be worth recalling that immediately after Hitler’s accession 
to power he was sent to England in order to win over British 
public opinion. He received, however, so uncomfortably 
warm a welcome from the London crowds that this first 
mission was also his last. Since then he has abandoned his 
work in partibus infidelium and has preferred to concentrate 
on the much more important home mission field. 

Rosenberg is the writer of many books, most of which are 
denunciations of the Bolsheviks and the Jews. Here we are 
only concerned with his masterpiece—T'he Myth of the Twen- 
tieth Century. In moulding the opinions of the new Germany, 
it is only second in importance to the magnum opus of Hitler. 


*It may not be irrelevant to point out the paradox that not one of those three 
symbolic gospels of the new German religion is written by a German. The first is 
written by an Anglo-Scotsman, the second by an Austrian, and the third by a Balt, 
who, until the war, was a Russian subject. 
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But it is as different from Mein Kampf as the Gospel of St. 
Matthew is different from the Gospel of St. John. It is neither 
an autobiography nor a narrative. It claims to be impersonal 
and “ objective.” It is mainly doctrinal and therefore more 
systematic and also more extreme in its views. Its 700 
compact pages are divided into two parts. One half is contro- 
versial and aggressively polemical and makes most enter- 
taining reading. The other half is a Summa de omni re scibili 
et de quibusdam aliis. It is an exposition of the metaphysics 
and ideology of the Nazi creed, and for that reason it is likely 
to be even more unintelligible to an educated English reader 
than the typical German metaphysical treatises. The difficul- 
ties of its esoteric language have not prevented Rosenberg’s 
Summa from being eagerly devoured by hundreds of thou- 
sands of enthusiastic disciples. A cryptic phraseology, which 
would repel an Englishman, seems to provide an additional 
attraction for the metaphysical Teuton. 

Rosenberg has been dubbed by his opponents “ The 
German Anti-Christ.” In the Introduction of the Myth he 
bitterly resents and repudiates such an appellation. But if 
the word is taken in its literal sense, it does not seem to be 
unfair. For he is indeed a bitter enemy of “ institutional ” 
Christianity. It is true that he professes to admire in some 
vague and distant way the personality of Christ. But he 
proceeds to add that it has been made unrecognisable “ by 
Jewish fanatics like Matthew, by materialistic Rabbis like 
Paul, by African Jurists like Tertullian, by mongrel half- 
breeds like Augustine.” The ordinary reader may well ask 
himself what remains of the historical Christ if, at the very 
outset of our investigation, we eliminate the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, the Christology of St. Paul and of St. Augustine. 
Rosenberg himself does not attempt to explain his own 
conception of the personality of Christ. What seems to 
remain is a Nazi Christ, born in Galilee, of Amorite Nordic 
parents, a stern, aggressive revolutionist who did not come 
into this world to bring peace, but a sword. 

Not only is Rosenberg repelled by the personality of the 
traditional Christ, he is even more emphatically than 
Nietzsche the passionate opponent of all Christian Churches. 
Even as the pure figure of the ideal Christ has been dis- 
figured by the Popes and the Jesuits, the initial heroic 
rebellion of Luther and Calvin has been frustrated by the 
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Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches, which merely exchanged 
the servitude of Jerusalem for the servitude of Rome and 
which, until this day, constitute a denial of and a challenge 
to the Nordic ideal. Throughout the Myth, Rosenberg 
opposes the religion of Wotan and Siegfried to the religion 
of Rome and Wittenberg and Geneva. He opposes the Nordic 
Swastika, the symbol of the “ Sun God,” to the dreary symbol 
of the Christian Cross. He opposes the living religion of Race 
and Blood to the unreal and demoralising and denationalising 
religion of the Universal Spirit and human brotherhood. He 
opposes the religion of the Superman to the religion of the 
weakling and of the “ Underman.” He opposes the elemental 
German virtues of honour and freedom to the debilitating 
Christian virtues of pity and charity, which every honest 
German feels to be a sinister and constant menace to the soul 
of Nordic Europe. To Rosenberg the creed of all the his- 
torical Churches, without exception, has been consistently 
a principle of decay and a creed of slaves. 

Like Nietzsche, Rosenberg gives us a transvaluation of all 
our moral and spiritual values. But he goes much farther. 
Being not only a moralist but a political and religious 
reformer, he also presents us with a transvaluation of all the 
historical values which hitherto have been universally 
accepted by mankind. Philosophical historians have always 
assumed that civilisation originated from the Asian plateaux 
and that it spread from south to north and from east to 
west. According to Rosenberg such an assumption is hope- 
lessly wrong. He believes that the march of civilisation has 
invariably proceeded from one centre and from one direction 
—from north to south. For 4,000 years and still farther back 
it is the Nordic-Germanic races which have been the sole 
master builders of human values and ideals. Wherever, in 
ancient or in modern history, we observe a blossoming of 
culture, it is the Germanic race which has sown the seed. On 
the contrary, wherever there has been decay, it has been 
because the Nordic racial elements have been eliminated or 
tainted by the corruption of inferior races like the Africans 
and the Alpines, the Jews and the Negroes. 

Rosenberg adduces as an incontrovertible scientific fact 
that in prehistoric times successive waves of German migra- 
tion, starting from the Scandinavian North, colonised and 
civilised India, Persia, Greece and Galilee. Again in the early 
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centuries of the Christian era, successive waves of Nordic 
tribes rejuvenated every part of the Roman Empire, and 
until this day the descendants of the 200,000 Gothic families 
settled by the heretic Gothic king, Theodoric the Great, 
constitute the best blood of the Italian people. Again, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, successive invasions of a com- 
paratively small number of Norse Vikings conquered Scotland, 
France, England, Russia, Sicily and Syria. Thus it is the 
German racial element which always and everywhere has 
evolved order out of chaos, light out of darkness. It is the 
Germans who created the gods of India, Persia, ancient 
Greece, and the modern European nations, who founded their 
states, who inspired their poets, who made their laws. 
Philosophical historians further assume that modern 
history has been a steady, if slow and erratic advance, that 
it has progressed by successive stages, from the advent of 
Christianity to the radiance of the “‘ Renascence ” and from 
the Renascence to the “ Enlightenment ” of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Here again we are assured by Herr 
Rosenberg that our assumptions are hopelessly wrong. What 
we are pleased to call progress has really been a wandering 
away from the Nordic truth. We have been witnessing what 
Oswald Spengler, who was once the prophet of Nazism, has 
described as the “ Decline of the West.” The Golden Age 
lies far behind us. He wants us to travel backwards 2,000 or 
4,000 years. The introduction of Christianity has been the 
beginning of European decay. The defeat of the Arian 
heretical Goths by Clovis and his conversion by his “ hysteri- 
cal wife,” the conversion and defeat of the Saxon hero 
Widukind by Charlemagne after thirty-three campaigns, were 
disasters not only for “‘ Germanity ” (Deutschtum), but also 
for humanity. Charlemagne was not an authentic German : 
he was a mongrel with a round skull and a thick short neck. 
Alas! this wandering away from the Germanic truth has 


steadily continued for the last 400 years. All that has 


happened in modern history, all that our so-called “ pro- 
gressives ” are boasting of, the establishment of parliamentary 
government, the rise of “ Democracy,” the triumph of 
humanitarianism, the poisonous influence of the inter- 
national and cosmopolitan spirit, the spread of liberalism, 
pacifism and feminism, are so many alarming symptoms of an 
almost universal European retrogression and disintegration. 
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In the first edition of the Myth, which was published at the 
end of 1930, two years before the triumph of Hitlerism, 
Rosenberg disclaims any intention of founding a new German 
religion, protesting at the same time that he is not speaking 
in the name of his Party and that it cannot be held responsi- 
ble for his views. Within six months after Hitler’s advent to 
power, his disclaimers were forgotten and the contingency 
which he considered impossible and which he deprecated 
became a reality : a Nazi Church came into existence under 
the protection of the Government. It came into being in the 
exact form which Rosenberg conceived. And the new 
structure was built up on the foundations which he laid down, 
and in exact conformity with the plans which he expounded 
in his magnum opus. For, in the Nazi philosophy, a Church 
must be strictly National. A “ Universal” Church is an 
unreal monstrosity. There can be no living religion which is 
not inspired by the national spirit and by a specific national 
idea. “ Nations are the thoughts of God.” Of no nation is 
this more emphatically true than of the German nation. 
More than any other people, the Germans have been set apart 
to fulfil a sacred mission, and the only conceivable purpose 
of a German National Church is to mobilise and unite all the 
citizens in the service of that divine mission. The old Catholic 
separation between the temporal and the spiritual powers is a 
heresy and a crime against the German nation. 

In order, therefore, that the new German religion may 
discharge its vital national function, Rosenberg demands the 
uncompromising elimination of the Old Testament, the 
repudiation of the abortive attempt to transform and degrade 
the Germans spiritually into Jews, the elimination of all the 
dogmatic foundations of historic Christianity, whether Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran or Calvinistic. He demands the elimina- 
tion of the spurious moral values of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the elimination of the dogma of original sin, of the 
doctrine of grace. He demands the suppression of the Cross, 
and, instead of the dreary and degrading dogmas and malig- 
nant symbols of the present Churches, he demands that the 
New German Church shall substitute the Nordic myths and 
sagas and fairy-tales which alone since the beginning of time 
have expressed German aspirations and ideals and repre- 
sented German moral values. Henceforth, instead of deriving 
their spiritual sustenance from the Gospel of St. Matthew 
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and the Epistles of St. Paul, the German people shall draw 
it from the Icelandic Sagas, the Eddas, the Nibelungen, from 
Faust, from the Deutsche Schriften of Lagarde, from the works 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, from the Foundations of 
Chamberlain. These, henceforth, instead of the Jewish Bible, 
shall be the sacred books of the new dispensation. Odin, 
Siegfried, Widukind, Theodoric, Wagner, Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck, Hitler shall be the heroes worshipped by 
the new Germany. 

While the Nordic Superman preserved his racial values 
and racial purity, retained his racial virtues, his love of 
freedom, his aggressive heroism, tested and hardened in daily 
fighting, he was able to impose his will upon the whole world. 
A tragic destiny ordained, however, that the noble Germanic 
blood should be tainted by the invading tide of Mediterranean, 
Alpine and Oriental and especially of Jewish blood. It 
ordained that the virtues of the German race, their exalted 
sense of honour and militant courage, should be undermined 
by the demoralising influence of Christian charity and human- - 
itarian pity, and that the German Superman should be 
submerged by non-German mongrels and weaklings. Unless, 
and until the new Germany of Hitler succeeds in eliminating 
from its body politic that deadly Oriental poison, first by 
ruthless anti-Jewish legislation, second by drastic eugenic 
measures, third by a radical religious spiritual revolution, 
there can be no salvation for the Fatherland, which must 
inevitably succamb to a world of enemies whose over- 
whelming numbers will compensate for their inferior moral 
values. This is what is at stake in the present Kulturkampf, 
an issue of life and death. To restore the old Nordic values, 
to purify and rejuvenate the German people with the assist- 
ance and authority of the Nazi State, to liberate them from 
the corrupting influences of Jerusalem, Rome and Witten- 
berg, to enthrone the mystical religion of the blood and the 
heroic religion of honour and valour, this and nothing less 
' shall be the glorious task of the new German Church. 
CHARLES SAROLEA, 


THE UKRAINIAN NATION. 
LITTLE while ago the very word ‘“ Ukraine” was 


almost unknown; to-day even those who take no 

special interest in international affairs are asking: 
What is the Ukraine? or, Where is the Ukraine? It is 
remarkable that it should be necessary to put such questions 
about a nation once prominent among nations, and still in 
existence, though no longer independent. But the fact that 
they are being asked is an indication that the conspiracy 
of concealment, of which the Ukraine has been a victim, 
is coming to an end, and that at last her cause is to be 
heard. 

For two and a half centuries the Ukrainian nation, which 
has an authentic history of more than a thousand years, has 
been missing from the community of free nations. Prior to 
the War, under the designation “ Ukraina ” it appeared on 
the map as an independent nation for the last time in the 
seventeenth century. Finally, it was subjugated by the Great 
Russians or Muscovites, and incorporated in their dominions. 
Thenceforth they obliterated the very word “ Ukraina,” 
malevolently replacing it by the name “ Little Russia.” Their 
tactic was to deny and to hide the very existence of the 
nationality which they thus stifled. In 1863 the following 
assertion was made in an order issued by the Minister of the 
Interior : ‘‘ There never has existed, there does not exist, and 
there never can exist a Little Russian nationality.” This 
aphorism has been glibly reiterated by Great Russians down 
to the present time. In the nineteenth century, when but little 
heed was paid to nationality questions, it passed unchallenged. 
But in the present epoch, when nationality is an outstanding 
issue, we are less inclined than were our forefathers to accept 
history falsified by oppressors to justify their oppression. 
Russian history, it must be remembered, was written under 
rigorous censorship ; for that reason much of it is unscientific 
or crudely fictional. 

No one can deny that it was in the territory now designated 
Ukraina that the State of Rus was founded with Kiev as its 
capital, and that in the eleventh century its cultural and 
economic attainments were outstanding. The Ukrainians are 
justly proud of this embryo of their nation. But Great 
Russians seek to rob them of it, and to appropriate it as the 
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starting point of Russia “one and indivisible.” History 
speaks otherwise; it says that in the twelfth century the 
ancestors of the Great Russians migrated from Kiev into 
the forests and swamps of the north and east where, freely 
inter-marrying with savage Finnish-Mongol tribes, they lost 
whatever civilisation they had brought with them, became 
a quite new people, and created for themselves the 
orientalised State of Muscovy. Great Russian authorities 
wilfully disregard all relevant history before the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries when Ukraina was absorbed by 
Russia. They overlook the fact that before then an inde- 
pendent Ukraina existed at various times, and that in the 
intervals it was dominated by Poland for a much longer 
period than it has since been conquered by Russia, a circum- 
stance which accounts for its Western inclinations and 
traditions. Historical paths so markedly divergent as those 
of Muscovy and Ukraina were bound to result in markedly 
different characteristics, denoting separate nationalities. 

It is not difficult to perceive that the mode of life of the 
Russians (we may dispense here with the prefix “ Great ”’) 
is still strongly coloured by their forest and swamp origin. 
They are a raw people who neither respect themselves nor 
others. To this day, in fact, they remain primitive “‘ mass ” 
men, Eurasians to whom the civilisations of Europe and Asia 
alike are unfamiliar. The Ukrainians, on the contrary, con- 
quered their environment and elected for the West. In them 
is manifested all the traits of an old culture, one that a 
European, who comes in contact with it, at once identifies as 
his own. An experienced and gentlemanly people, dignified, 
restrained, and trustworthy, they cherish freedom, esteem 
independence, and live neatly and artistically. Indeed, they 
are incomparably more artistic than the Russians; but 
owing to censorship they have been deprived of opportunity 
of making this fact known to the world. The genius for music 
is in the Ukrainian people ; like the Italians they are gifted 
with beautiful voices. Their literature too is of a high order. 
Unfortunately they were not allowed to print their own 
language in Tsarist times, but their literature is enshrined in 
exquisite lyrics and ballads, which have been imprinted on 
the memories of the common people, and circulated for 
centuries by word of mouth. It is this literature above all 
which proclaims Ukrainian nationhood ; for it is a literature 
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that could only have sprung from Ukrainian soil and have 
been inspired by Ukrainian heroism. 

While prohibiting the printing of Ukrainian, Russia also 
forbade the use of Ukrainian for sermons, lectures and 
instructional purposes. At the same time she denied the very 
existence of a Ukrainian language just as she denied the very 
existence of Ukrainian nationality. Ukrainian was officially 
declared to bea dialect of Russian. Yet the difference between 
Ukrainian and Russian is not less than between Polish and 
Russian or English and German. Even were it otherwise, 
and the two people spoke a common tongue, nothing would 
be changed; for language in itself is not a determinate of 
nationality. 

Differing in origin, language and history, clashing in 
temperament, character and custom, Ukraina and Russia 
were bound to set up conflicting political systems. From the 
moment when Muscovy (or Russia) came into being she knew 
no other régime than one of gloomy, ferocious despotism. 
During more than three centuries her notion of government 
has remained primitive and Asiatic ; thus there has been no 
break with the rule of forest and swamp. The Muscovite 
people have never learned to trust each other. Always they 
have felt that their lives would not be bearable, or even safe, 
unless one and all they were restrained by rude strength. 

But Ukrainians have shaped their destiny on other lines. 
The freedom of the Steppe, with its far horizons, has entered 
their blood, and the ancient civilisations which flourished on 
the Ukrainian soil have endowed them with wisdom and 
maturity. Hence it is not surprising that whenever they have 
manifested a form of government of their own it has been 
democratic in tendency. This inclination to democracy, it 
should be emphasised, has been persistent throughout their 
history. To repel raids from surrounding lands, to carry out 
reprisals, and to wage ceaseless struggle for independence, it 
was necessary to gather together armed men (cossacks), and 
set up a military régime; but this régime was never other- 
wise than democratic in character, for its affairs were always 
directed by an elected council, and a president (or Hetman) 
was chosen yearly. Liberality of government led to liberality 
of culture. In 1632 an Academy, or what we now call a 
University, was established in Kiev by Peter Mohila, a 
scholar who enjoyed a European reputation in those days, 
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and noted travellers to the country recorded that “ the 
Ukrainians are a learned people . . . they love knowledge 
and with few exceptions are literate.” 

Thus beyond the Carpathians two different worlds existed. 
In the south democracy struggled to be born, and enlighten- 
ment spread; in the north despotism was enthroned and 
barbarism flourished. Perpetual war between the two regions 
was unavoidable. This conflict is the central, the dominating 
fact of Russian and Ukrainian history. It is now evident that 
the period of troubles in Muscovy in the seventeenth century 
must be viewed in a new light, that is as one of the periods 
when war between north and south was waged with great 
intensity. Pokrovsky, the Soviet historian, is right in saying 
that the alleged Dimitrys were “ tsars of the cossacks.” 

Why was the north able to establish its rule over the 
south ? Why was an inferior civilisation able to dominate a 
superior one? The answers to these questions are to be 
found in the geographical situation of Ukraina. No nation 
has one that can compare with it. A glance at the map shows 
that it is uniquely advantageous and uniquely perilous. 
Ukraina is set down among many nations. Although she is 
the last country before Asia is reached, her territory is thrust 
well to the westward. Yet through it runs the shortest route 
to the East. Its southernmost limit is the Black Sea, the 
coast of which forms a terminus to a celebrated highway 
from the North, “the road from the Varangians to the 
Greeks.” 

Ukraina has been coveted from all sides not merely for 
herself but because she affords access to eastern lands and 
southern seas. For six centuries she was continuously 
assailed and weakened by powerful enemies, including Poles, 
Lithuanians, Muscovites, Turks and Tartars. During that 
long period she enjoyed but few intervals of freedom. When 
Poles and Lithuanians could not conquer her separately they 
joined together to share the spoils, and when Muscovites and 
Poles found that she was too much for either one of them 
they did likewise. But in this dark annal one luminous 
fact is discernible. Out of six centuries of subjugation 
Ukraina passed nearly four under the domination of Western 
neighbours, chiefly Poland. That circumstance itself is 
testimony to her Europeanisation. Such evidence is strength- 
ened by the knowledge that Ukraina gave as much as she 
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received, Lithuania for example took from her language and 
laws. And at times Ukraina fought for as well as against the 
Poles. Having mutual attachment to Western culture they 
hated despotic Muscovy more than each other. Only once, 
maddened by despair, did the Ukrainians seek the aid of 
Russia. The consequences were overwhelmingly catastrophic, 
for ever since that time they have been mercilessly repressed 
by her and, save for a short interlude in 1917, have never 
known what liberty is. 

Muscovite publicists of the sixteenth century had declared 
that Moscow was heir to Byzantium and the third and last 
Rome. Later it was realised by Russia that Ukraina was 
a barrier to Constantinople, a fact of which the Turks, in 
spite of their feuds with the cossacks, were also well aware. 
At the same time Russia understood that Ukraina was also a 
barrier to the West, and of this fact the Poles too were fully 
conscious. First Ukraina, then Poland must be destroyed ; 
such was Russia’s plan. Peter the Great deprived the cossacks 
of self-government, treated the Ukrainian people atrociously, 
and gained a temporary foothold on the littoral of the Black 
Sea. Following his example Catherine II extinguished the 
cossacks as a Ukrainian force, acquired territory on the Black 
Sea, and directed that over the newly captured town of 
Kherson should be inscribed: ‘‘ This road leads to Con- 
stantinople.” From then on, Ukrainian liberty having been 
crushed, there was nothing to prevent Russia from expanding 
south, east, and west. The way was open to endless con- 
quests, and successive tsars took full advantage of the 
opportunities presented. One of the major consequences was 
the advance of Russia into the heart of Central Asia, where 
she clashed with British interests. In 1877 the famous 
General Skobelev wrote: “In the opinion of the English 
as well as of the Asiatics there are no limits to the grand 
operations of our government. In Asia when triumphs cease 
difficulties begin.” A plan was then outlined in great detail 
for arming Asiatic hordes and setting them against the 
British in India and elsewhere “ to the cry of blood and booty, 
thus renewing the times of Timur.” 

Thus it is clear that the issue of the centuries-long war 
between north and south of Russia, which involved the 
disappearance of an independent Ukraina, was a tragedy of 
world importance, the full effect of which is only now being 
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felt. The tragedy lay in the triumph of a backward civilisa- 
tion and the consequent expansion of its power over an 
enormous part of the earth’s surface. Assured of the pos- 
session of Ukraina, Muscovy paid her the compliment of 
taking much from her. At that time the Muscovites thought 
that the world outside their frontiers was inhabited by pagans 
who knew much less than themselves. It was the Ukrainians 
who gave them the art of printing and who brought to their 
knowledge Western science and erudition. Such Europeanisa- 
tion as they could absorb they received to a very largeextent 
from the nation whom they had conquered. They imagined 
that they could acquire culture at its expense, and then 
allow it to sink into obscurity and degradation. 

In the nineteenth century, when Russia made a certain 
amount of progress, Ukraina was deliberately kept back. 
She was treated not as part of Russia, but as a colony to be 
exploited. Every conceivable obstacle was put in the way of 
the growth of industry and of an intelligentsia. Ukraina was 
to be no more than a supplier of food and raw materials to 
Russia: her people were to remain peasants. In pursuance 
of this conspiracy, Russification was enforced and Ukrainian 
patriots were sent into exile. In these conditions it was not 
surprising that the national spirit should have become 
depressed. The nineteenth century was the century of 
rampant imperialism, and little sympathy was felt anywhere 
for submerged nationalities. 

At the time of the Russian revolution, Ukraina summoned 
all the strength that was left to her and made a very gallant 
attempt to recover her independence. But once more her 
peculiar geographical situation told against her. Before she 
could organise effective resistance, Poles, Germans, and 
Russians, both Red and White, invaded her territories : 
enfeebled by war and revolution she was again beaten. 

While nominally conceding a place to Ukraina in the 
Soviet federative system, the Bolsheviks have in reality 
oppressed Ukrainian nationality far more than did the tsars. 
Ukrainian autonomy is a fable. The authority of Moscow is 
all-embracing, and centralisation is practised to a much 
greater extent than before. Against all their traditions, 
customs and inclinations the Ukrainians have been forced to 
submit to crude collectivisation and to a dictatorship which 
seeks to control their every thought, word and deed. It is 
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true that the use of their own language has been conceded to 
them ; but they are only allowed to express with it ideas of 
which Moscow approves. As a result of all these measures, 
Ukraina is now completely under the heel of Russia. No 
nation in Europe has suffered so cruel a fate as she. Her 
frontiers with the West are closely guarded, and no Ukrainian 
is allowed to send an uncensored communication abroad. 
Only diligent students of the situation can discover what is 
really happening in the country. Ukrainian nationalists have 
fought and are still fighting magnificently for their cause. 
The Bolshevik aim is none other than to exterminate them 
physically to the last man. I have before me, as I write, a long 
list of important persons who have been shot ; among them 
are a number of Communists who revealed Nationalist 
sympathies, including several prominent commissars. 

The peasants too have fought and are still fighting des- 
perately. Rather than give up grain to their conquerors they 
have died in millions from famine. For this assertion there 
is now available an abundance of conclusive proof. Not 
always have the peasants protested by self-immolation. For 
active participation in rebellion large numbers of them have 
been shot, and still larger numbers exiled to remote regions. 
For nearly eighteen years, unknown to the West because of 
the rigour of the Russian censorship, Ukrainian nationalism 
has waged ceaseless war upon Russian imperialism, mas- 
querading as Russian communism. At the recent Congress 
of the Comminterm in Moscow Mr. Popov, the Ukrainian 
delegate, repeating the words of Stalin, said : “ The struggle 
against Ukrainian nationalism as the main danger is being 
carried on with undiminished vigour by our Party.” 

There are also Ukrainians living on territories conceded 
to foreign countries adjacent to Soviet Russia—Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia. Of these the largest number—five 
millions—is in Galicia. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
when Poland was partitioned, this Ukrainian region was taken 
over by Austria. On the conclusion of the Great War justice 
required that all Ukrainian territories should be united and 
the Ukrainian nation re-created. Had Poland been as 
sincerely attached to liberty as her own valiant and vic- 
torious struggle for it had made people think, she would have 
assisted to promote such a solution as this. But she did not 
do so. On the contrary she forcibly occupied Galicia and 
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suppressed Ukrainian nationalism. The Allies, affrighted by 
the complexities and perils of the Eastern Slavonic problem, 
gave in to her on condition that she conferred autonomy 
upon the Ukrainians, but later modified their attitude to the 
extent of merely requiring her to sign a general treaty for the 
protection of all the minorities among her population. Taking 
her stand upon the high ground that she no more than any 
other nation should have been required to give such a super- 
fluous undertaking, Poland openly repudiated her obligation. 
There would have been little or nothing to say against this 
action had she treated the Ukrainians fairly. More was 
expected of Poland than of Russia. But autocracy proved to 
be infectious ; it quickly spread from Russia to Poland, and 
there is now little to choose between the treatment of 
Ukrainians on one side of the frontier and on the other. In 
Poland Ukrainian culture is rigorously repressed, Ukrainian 
nationalists are put into concentration camps, and Ukrainian 
lives are not safe. Here, as in Russia, a cruel struggle of 
which the West knows little, is being ceaselessly waged. 

The ultimate aim of Poland is clear: it is to regain Ukraina 
in whole or in part and re-create the Polish Empire from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. In pursuance of this purpose she has 
entered into association with Germany, who too of late has 
specially interested herself in the Ukrainian question, and 
who makes no secret of her intention to give up for the time 
being dreams of expansion in the West for a more realistic 
plan of conquest in the vast spaces of the East. There is 
something to be said for the claim of Poland that, historically 
and culturally, she has more right to Ukraina than Russia. 
But there is much more to be said for Ukraina’s own claim 
to be herself. The flame of freedom in her is inextinguishable 
and so long as she is oppressed it will flare up, threatening to 
spread conflagration far and wide. So long, too, as she is 
possessed by others they will make use of her unique pivotal 
position to extend their conquests. Her geographical situa- 
tion, as we have seen, is such that nations far removed from 
her are not less concerned for her fate than those which are 
her neighbours and oppressors. Ukraina is not a small 
entity. Ethnographically she is from three to four times the 
size of Great Britain ; and the Ukrainians as a people number 
forty-five millions. Thus until the Ukrainian problem is 
disposed of, the peace of the world will be in constant danger. 

LanceLot Lawron. 


A DAY IN THE PLAIN OF ESDRAELON. 


DAY’S tour in the plain which stretches from the Bay 

of Haifa to the Jordan gives the most vivid picture of 

the development taking place in Palestine. The plain 
is divided into two main sections, the Vale of Zebulun, as the 
Jews call it, the area near the sea which was until recently 
marsh and sand-dune, and the larger Vale of Esdraelon, 
descending to the Jordan and falling below sea level, which 
has been the principal centre of Jewish co-operative 
colonisation during the last ten years. 

The first part comprises the area reserved for British con- 
trol in that abortive division of Palestine known as the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement which was proposed in the midst of 
the Great War. Thus early it was apparent to those who knew 
the conditions of the Middle East that the plain, some fifteen 
to twenty miles in breadth, would be a principal outlet of the 
world’s commerce. To-day it is flanked by the new harbour 
of Haifa, which is in extent the third largest in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and, within two years of its opening, is 
already to be extended so as to provide quay-space for more 
ships. The town of Haifa rises month by month higher and 
higher on the slopes of the Carmel. There is building every- 
where ; fortunately it is mostly of stone, or at least fronted 
with stone. Haifa Bay is destined to be the industrial area of 
the new Eastern port. Already it is dotted with a few large 
factories—the railway workshops of the Government of 
Palestine, where 700 workmen are employed; an iron 
foundry, the work of an exiled industrialist from Germany 
who arrived in April, began to build in July, already employs 
over fifty workers, and within a few months will employ 300 ; 
a brick factory which is producing 20,000 bricks a day from 
the sand by its side and the lime from Carmel, and disposes 
of its product for months ahead ; a factory for essential oils, 
a Dutch-Jewish enterprise ; and, lastly, the storage tanks of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company and other large oil companies. 

The Haifa Bay area is an admirable example of planning. 
The 15,000 acres comprised within it have formed the subject 
of a regional plan prepared by Professor Abercrombie of 
Liverpool. The marshes formed by “that ancient River 
Kishon ” have been drained, and the waters are led in 
concrete channels so as to make what was a malarial swamp 
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into fruitful soil. Almost the whole area is owned by public 
bodies, by Jewish organisations such as the Jewish National 
Fund, by the Government of Palestine and the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. The Jewish section is leased for industries and for 
agricultural settlement according to social principles. Land 
speculation, which is rife in the towns and some of the 
agricultural areas of Palestine, is checked, and it would seem 
effectively prevented, by a system which fixes a fair rent, 
requires the lessee to prove that he will himself use the area 
which he leases, and forbids assignment or subletting save on 
conditions determined by the public body proprietor. 

A township for workers engaged either in Haifa or in the 
new industrial area has sprung up within the last two years. 
It comprises already 1,000 houses, each with its garden, which 
has grown miraculously out of the dune. The houses are built 
to a plan, and again there are stringent and effective rules 
against subletting of house or room. Two new villages are 
rising from the reclaimed area, both designed principally for 
German settlers, one for workmen who will have three 
dunams (about two-thirds of an acre) around their house, 
the other for agricultural smallholders who will have twenty 
dunams (four to five acres). Another interesting enterprise in 
the reclamation is the culture of fresh-water fish in ponds 
formed from the marsh. A Jew from Jugoslavia is breeding 
carp, and he is making good. 

The largest enterprise, however, in Haifa Bay will be that 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company. The pipe line, which has 
made its way for 700 miles from the oil-field of Kerkuk, here 
has its outlet to the sea. A neat and strangely small building, 
covering a power-house by the side of the beach, marks the 
end. Here the oil, flowing steadily from Iraq, is diverted into 
the submarine pipe that carries it to the tankers. An oil-dock 
is in course of building by the side of the main harbour of 
Haifa to allow loading of the tankers when the sea is too rough 
in the open roadstead. At present the oil is shipped in its 
crude state. It is contemplated that a refinery on a large 
scale will be erected in the Haifa Bay area ; and that will be 
not only a big industrial enterprise in itself but will give the 
means to other large industrial enterprises. 

At the moment the largest establishment is the cement 
factory known as the Nesher—the Hebrew word for Eagle— 
which has been working for ten years. It stands just off the 
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road from Haifa to Nazareth where the Vale of Zebulun 
borders on the Vale of Esdraelon. It gives employment 
to about 1,000 workmen, Arabs and Jews in nearly equal 
numbers; and it cannot supply all the demands of the 
country for cement in this period of feverish building activity. 
Its plant and equipment are again to be extended in the next 
year. It has enjoyed a period of growing prosperity for half a 
decade ; and the white smoke issues from its chimneys day 
and night. The Arabs cut the lime from the hillside; the 
Jews are engaged in the actual manufacture of the cement. 

Passing to Esdraelon you enter an area which is almost 
entirely agricultural and has been steadily expanding for ten 
years. In the lower hills, indeed, just above the Plain, nestle 
two older German villages. They are settlements of the 
Templars who planted themselves in these hills fifty years ago. 
Bethlehem and Wilhelmina are model villages in their 
neatness and their good order. The Plain itself is dotted by a 
score or so of Jewish villages. On the hills that border it 
there are as many Arab villages. The Jewish hamlets are 
more prominent because of their red roofs, their high water- 
towers, their concrete farm-buildings. The Arab villages of 
stone or of baked earth are less distinguished from the rock 
and soil about them. Some six years ago a commission of 
agricultural experts, principally from America, having sur- 
veyed the country for the advice of the Jewish Agency, 
declared that the Plain of Esdraelon was overpopulated with 
Jewish settlers and that it would be impossible for them to 
support an economic existence. Since that Report was 
written the population has more than doubled, and most of 
the settlements are now self-supporting, able to replace in 
many instances the rough barracks in which the adults lived 
by decent houses. What has belied the apprehensions of the 
experts is the finding of greater water resources. Intensive 
cultivation with irrigation is taking the place of the grande 
culture. Dairy farming, chicken raising, and plantations are 
the staple forms of occupation ; and the growing market of 
Palestine creates a demand for the products which cannot 
yet be satisfied—or anywhere near it—by the local supply. 

An example of that growth is the village of Nahalal. 
Established fourteen years ago with some fifty settlers who 
had some experience of agricultural work in the country, it 
has now a population of 700-800 persons. A hundred of them 
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are students in the Girls’ Training Farm which is conducted 
by the Women’s International Zionist Organisation, and has 
expanded under the stimulus of the German inflow so as to 
provide a training for young women eager to start a new life 
of freedom. But the principal growth has been amongst the 
settlers themselves. As is the way in these settlements, first 
the children, then the animals, and finally the adults are con- 
sidered in the provision of housing. The first solid buildings 
everywhere are the Babies’ Home, the Kindergarten, and the 
School. To-day at Nahalal fifty white houses have been 
built in a circle around these first buildings: and within a 
year fifty more will be built, and the wooden barracks will 
disappear from the face of the Colony. 

South of Nahalal, lying in a combe off the road that runs 
under the Carmel to Megiddo and is called the Rocky Founda- 
tion—for it was laid to enable Mr. John Rockefeller to drive 
to the excavation which he finances on the Tel of Armageddon— 
is a new settlement that boasts the name of “ the Guardian of 
the Plain,” Mishmar HaEmek. It is a co-operative settle- 
ment in which the members share everything together and 
live a corporate life. Nahalal is an example of the other type, 
the Moshav, where each settler has his own home, animals and 
store, while participating in co-operative groups for credit 
and marketing. These two types of farming are equally 
favoured in the region. The “‘ Guardian of the Plain ” is one 
of several settlements formed by a group of the “ Young 
Guardians,” who, on the one hand, turn to the Left in political 
thought, and on the other are anxious to foster good relations 
with their Arab neighbours. Their settlement has two dis- 
tinctive features ; a wood, in time to be a forest, that they 
have planted over some 500 acres of what was the barest 
hillside ; and a central school for the children of their settle- 
ments in the Plain, The first building of the school is just 
finished. It will accommodate 120 boarders and it is con- 
templated to put up a building for the like number by its side. 
The work was given as an offering by the members of the 
group. Four thousand man-days are represented in it. The 
boys and girls will be visited by their parents on the Sabbath 
and other holidays; but the feeling is strong in the group 
that education can be given more adequately in a central 
school with a larger number than in small classes at each 
settlement. The 120 scholars will include thirty youths from 
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Germany. Here, and indeed everywhere in the Plain of 
Esdraelon, the settlers make room both for adults and for 
young persons from Germany so that they may be integrated 
into the life of the Jewish National Home. 

We crossed the Plain from south to north, to a group of 
villages with Biblical and Talmudic names, Ginegar, Tel 
Adashim, etc. They have existed a little longer, have had 
their hard times, and are now embarking on a better time be- 
cause water is available. The largest element amongst the 
settlers come from Poland, but in one is a group from Car- 
patho-Russia, in another a group from Germany. In Ginegar 
we found an excellent library of literature and music, the gift 
of a settler from Germany who had been a producer of opera 
and is now happy as a stableman. In his off-time he was 
training a choir of the little community. Each of the villages 
has its communal wood on land which belongs to the Jewish 
National Fund. The future forest is called after some friend 
of the Jews and the Jewish National Home, Balfour, Masaryk, 
King Peter of Serbia. So the returning woodland of Palestine 
will recall the dispersion of the Jewish people. 

In the eastern sector of the Plain of Esdraelon there is a 
group of older settlements. One, indeed, dates from before 
the war, the co-operative farm of Merchavia, founded through 
the enthusiasm of a German-Jewish economist, Professor 
Oppenheimer. Another, founded in the first year after the 
British Occupation, bears the name Balfouria, in honour of 
the author of the Declaration which is the Magna Charta of 
the Home. Another, the largest, has the Biblical name of Ain 
Harod. That is the spring-at which Gideon tried out his men, 
whether they would lap or scoop up the water. Thesettlement, 
first planted by the green oasis around the spring, is occupied 
by groups of ex-students of Palestine schools who are here 
serving their first years in agricultural work. The main settle- 
ment in the hills above comprises some 600 persons living in a 
communal régime. Sixty boys and girls and as many men and 
women have come from Germany, and seem happy in a life 
which must be utterly different from that of their former 
environment. The settlement includes the largest plant 
nursery in the land. It includes, too, an open-air stage for 
the whole of the Emek. Here come from time to time the 
two Palestine dramatic companies that have already won 
fame in the world, the ‘“‘ Habima” of professional players 
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that hail from Russia, and the “ Ohel ” of workmen players 
who have learned their art in their leisure time in the country. 
Here, too, come the musical artists of international repute, 
Heifetz, Huberman, Schnabel, and play in the open air to a 
vast audience gathered from all parts of the Plain. Nowhere 
do they find an audience more understanding or more grateful. 

The communities of the Emek have besides their central 
place of entertainment their Central Hospital. It lies near 
Balfouria under the lee of Mount Gilboa where King Saul met 
his doom. It is an Institution of the Jewish Workmen’s Health 
Society, known as the Kupat Holim. Their system of health 
insurance conducted on a voluntary basis embraces some 
40,000 members and is almost entirely self-supporting. 
Besides its Central Hospital it has its convalescent homes in 
the hills; and in every village, however small, its dressing- 
room with a trained assistant. In conditions of health, as in 
conditions of entertainment, and above all in conditions of 
social life, the little communities of the Plain of Esdraelon 
do not fall behind the civilisation of any people. 

At the southern end of the Plain we passed the Arab town of 
Beisan, the Biblical Bethshan, dominated by the Tel in which 
the modern archzologist has laid bare stratum after stratum 
of Egyptian, Canaanite, Hellenistic. Roman and later 
civilisations. Then, descending steeply below the sea-level, 
we came to the Valley of the Jordan. Irrigation is turning 
that waste and wilderness to what it was, and should be 
again—a region of intense production. Most of the land is 
occupied by Arab cultivators, formerly tenants of the Sultan 
and the Turkish Government, to whom the Palestine Adminis- 
tration is selling it on easy terms. On a commanding hill 
above the river you see a group of gleaming white buildings 
and a fortresslike structure. They are the works and the 
station of the Palestine Electric Corporation which is generat- 
ing from the waters of the Jordan and the Yarmuk the electric 
power that gives not only light to the towns and villages and 
power to the industries, but also the power for the irrigation 
pumps. The station lies actually outside the borders of 
Palestine and within the borders of Transjordan. Now that 
the work is finished, the little lake formed of the union of the 
waters of the rivers reposes peacefully under the hills, the 
water rushes down the iron pipes and is turned day and night 
by the turbines into 15,000 horse-power of energy—now that 
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everything around is quiet, neat, and orderly, it seems 
_amazing that the concession for this public service should 
have aroused twelve years ago all the fuss and fury. It is a 
simple thing once it is done ; and it seems obviously a source 
of benefit to Palestine and to Transjordan and to their 
peoples. 

The Plain of Esdraelon comes to an end at the Jordan. 
Another Plain—of the Jordan—leads off from it northwards to 
the Sea of Galilee. Like the other it is dotted with Jewish 
villages, hidden here in their plantations : for the vegetation 
is more bountiful, in places even luxurious. Small Arab 
villages are scattered, half-seen, on the bare hills around, and 
one larger village is stretched along the southern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. Irrigation has brought anew the fertility for 
which the region was famed in antiquity. Orange groves, 
orchards of grapefruit, fields of clover and alfalfa, brilliantly 
green on the scarred landscape around give a fresh beauty to 
a scene which twenty years ago was still a wilderness. So 
productive can the soil be made that seven tons of tomatoes 
are produced from one single dunam (between a quarter and 
a fifth of an acre). Some German settlers, who brought 
science and method to the region before the large stream 
flowed from Germany, were pioneers in a settlement that was 
known before as the Hill of Sowing, but is now to bear the 
name of Nathan Laski, the father of two sons who are playing 
their part in English and Jewish public life. From Haifa 
where we started to the Sea of Galilee where the Plain ends 
you may go in a car in less than three hours. Within that 
little area you have the example of an agricultural, an 
industrial, and a social development such as you may see 
perhaps nowhere else in the world. 

Norman BeEntTWwIcu. 


GERALD OF WALES. 
i lesces twelfth century was for Wales a period of national 


revival. Centuries earlier, as Professor Jacques Chevalier 

has shown in his early Essat sur la Formation de la 
Nationalité au Pays de Galles... dla fin du VI siécle, the 
Welsh had become conscious of themselves as a people— 
a consciousness rooted in their peculiar sense of history, and 
the permanence of tradition in mountainous lands. To them 
the Roman order was of yesterday ; they looked back into 
a far remoter, if fabulous past, tracing their origins either 
to the Age of Commemoration of Prydain ap Aedd (variously 
dated at anything from 400 to 1800 B.c.), who first ordained 
that the history of the Cymric people should be recapitulated 
at every bardic festival; or else, stepping at once into the 
cloud-country of legend, through Arthur and Merlin, Lir and 
his three daughters, to Bryttis, reputed grandson of Aeneas of 
Troy. And, in the name of Arthur, they also looked forward 
to the time of his coming again and their deliverance. 

It was perhaps this vigorous national consciousness— 
sharpened at once by conflict with fresh invaders, and by the 
position of Wales as component part of the wide Angevin 
Empire—that accounted for the swift assimilation of so 
many of the Norman conquerors, so that Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Walter Mape should find in their Welsh origins or 
affinities the inspiration that would so potently influence the 
imagination of Europe, and Gerald, the son of the Norman 
Gerald of Barri, glory in the title of Gerald of Wales. 

Welsh he was indeed on his mother’s side, and, as he liked 
to remember, of royal stock. His grandmother was Nest, 
the Helen of Wales, daughter of its last king, and mother of 
an amazing progeny who, though somewhat variously 
fathered, would unite to conquer Ireland—the FitzHenries, 
by Henry I, who seduced her when she was hostage at the 
English Court; the FitzStephens, by the Constable of 
Cardigan ; the Fitzgeralds, by Gerald of Windsor, her lawful 
husband, from whom she was carried off by her kinsman, 
Prince Owen, plunging Wales into tumult of war. To her, 
Gerald of Wales will have owed much: his character, so 
typically Welsh, with his fire and fascination, and also, 
plainly her legacy, beauty. Baldwin, later Archbishop, 
seeing him as a student in Paris, sighed: “ To think that so 
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fair a youth must die.” He was born about 1147, at Manor- 
bier, in Pembroke, a place which he has lovingly described, 
with its orchards and woods of tall hazels, so near the coast 
that you could see “ nearly all the ships from Great Britain, 
which the east wind blows upon the Irish coasts, daringly 
brave the inconstant waves and raging sea.” 

Our first glimpse of him—in his De Rebus a se gestis, 
published, like the rest of his works, in the Rolls Series—is 
as a child, playing on the sands, like the children of to-day. 
But, he tells us, while his brothers built moated castles, he, 
in forecast of vocation, built always churches and monasteries, 
so that his father called him laughingly his little Bishop, 
and destined him to the study of letters and the Church. It 
was the inevitable choice for one of his gifts; it made him 
at once a citizen of that vast republic of the learned, of which 
the heart was Rome and the head Paris. But, it is significant, 
there was a time when he hesitated, drawn by delight in the 
military pursuits of his brothers, and only his teachers’ 
mockery of his slow progress goaded him to persevere. He 
came of fighting stock, and would have something of the 
knight-adventurer about him all his life. 

His studies took him early from home, so that he will 
have heard only echoes of struggles on which he would look 
back as of near concern—the rebellion and subsequent 
submission of his cousin, the Lord Rhys, “ the head and the 
shield and the strength of the South and of all Wales,” as the 
Chronicler calls him; the conquest of Ireland, the work of 
his kinsmen ; and, of no less moment, though more remote, 
the strife between the King and Becket, with its tragic 
culmination. To Gerald, St. Thomas of Canterbury would be 
hero and model all his life. Meanwhile, in Paris, he dis- 
tinguished himself, triumphing in the new science of dialectics, 
with its battles of wits, as taught by those who had had 
Abelard for master. Back in Wales—where his uncle, an 
easy-going man “ content with his lot,” was Bishop of St. 
David’s—he found easy preferment and royal favour. By 
1175 he was Archdeacon of Brecon, with a mandate for the 
collection of tithes throughout Wales that gave full scope for 
his combative energy—to the discomfiture of many whose 
rank had hitherto held them immune—while such was his 
activity in the interests of his diocese that he might have 
been Bishop already. 
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It was thus that when the Bishop of St. Asaph laid claim 
to a new church on a disputed boundary, Gerald hastened to 
buttress his claims by possession. But while he was con- 
secrating the church, the Bishop arrived and threatened 
excommunication—though professing reluctance to take such 
a measure against one who had been his school-fellow in 
Paris. “If you excommunicate me,” countered Gerald, “I 
will excommunicate you.” ‘“ But an Archdeacon cannot 
excommunicate a Bishop. . . .” “‘ Though you area Bishop,” 
rejoined Gerald, “‘ you are not my Bishop. I have as much 
right to excommunicate you as you to excommunicate me.” 

The Bishop leaps from his horse and dons his mitre. 
Thereupon Gerald’s clergy emerge from the church with 
lighted candles. The Bishop begins to excommunicate “ the 
enemies of St. Asaph’s.” Immediately, Gerald begins to 
excommunicate “‘ the enemies of St. David’s,” and, since the 
church is in his hands, commands the bells to be tolled in 
triple peal. The ill-omened sound strikes such horror into 
the watching crowd that they mob the Bishop, and drive him 
to flight. The epilogue is characteristic. Gerald sends after 
him a present of provisions and “some very excellent 
drink,” with a letter of “ graceful words.” By these the 
indignant prelate is appeased, and the old school-fellows are 
once more friends. 

But the incident, which reveals Gerald in typical form, 
would have far-reaching consequences. Gleefully, he told the 
story to the King, who laughed heartily with all his court, but 
drew his own moral: the lively Archdeacon was no such docile 
instrument as would serve his plans. And so when, the See of 
St. David’s being vacant, the Canons unanimously put 
forward Gerald’s name, Henry turned on them in rage. He 
would have no Welshman, and never such a Welshman, 
related too, to the ever restive princes of the land. And Gerald, 
after urging in vain that the new Bishop should be at least 
“a notable man, acquainted with the Welsh language ”— 
his insistence on this and on the importance of Welsh preach- 
ing is of particular interest, for elsewhere such issues were 
rarely raised before the fourteenth century—turned in disgust 
to console himself with renewed studies in Paris. 

He wished, he says, “‘ on foundations of arts and literature, 
to raise walls of civil and canon law, with a roof of Holy 
Scripture and theology.” An ideal of vast and general 
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culture, which would tend to become rare in the succeeding 
age, when the humanism of the twelfth century was ousted 
by the predominance of law and logic. In Gerald’s hearing, 
Mainhard, Abelard’s favourite pupil, lamented that the days 
were at hand “ when law would blot out the study of letters.” 
He himself, revising his earlier enthusiasm, would note that 
“abuse of logic stifles true learning,” and come to agree with 
the old priest who had once roused his indignation by declar- 
ing that logical subtleties were no better than riddles and 
divinations over a winter’s fire, to drive away weariness or 
tedium of illness. (He might have been speaking of a cross- 
word puzzle!) To his own legal studies he brought a back- 
ground of classical learning; when he came to lecture, his 
illustrations from the philosophers and poets charmed his 
hearers, so that they were carried away by the “ sweetness of 
his words.” He is too engagingly eager in his own praise for 
us to believe him always, but here, why doubt? Have not 
Welshmen always excelled in eloquence and law? 

In 1184, he is back in Wales, with enhanced reputation— 
to be a thorn in the side of the new Bishop for many years, 
and more than ever a perturbing figure to the King, who 
thinks well to make him court chaplain, and sends him to 
accompany Prince John to Ireland. The fruit of that journey 
was his first important literary work, the Topography of 
Ireland. The Irish have never forgiven Gerald for that 
Topography. It is understandable. He looked on Ireland 
through the eyes of the conquering Normans, all his near 
kinsmen. But what lively reading the book makes, even 
to-day! Nothing is foreign to his alert curiosity. He observes 
geographical features, climate, fish, birds, beasts. In the 
second book, Of Miracles and Marvels, he passes from the 
tidal influence of the moon to “ islands, in one of which no 
one can die, in the other no female can enter,” in short, 
into the domain of folklore and legend—noting, when he 
comes to the Irish Saints, that they seem to be of a spiteful 
turn, like the people! In an historical section, that begins 
with Partholan and Nemed, the coming of the Milesians and 
the Gaels, he reveals a knowledge of Irish literature. And 
while he concludes with a nasty attack on the Irish character, 
he is enraptured with their sweet music. 

He has an eye for natural beauty, as when he describes 
a castle “ delectably situated, among lakes and woods,” or 
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laments that custom has dulled the wonder that should greet 
“ sunrise and sunset, than which there is nothing in the world 
more beautiful or more stupendous.” It is this, and his delight 
in concrete detail that brings him so near to us; it has been 
said, truly, that he writes like a modern journalist. He himself 
had misgivings : should a scholar concern himself with trivial 
fact ? To disarm criticism and win renown—he has the passion 
for glory characteristic of classical renaissance—he reads 
his book at Oxford, where the most learned of the kingdom 
assemble to hear him. And—possibly inspired by bardic 
tradition, and the Eisteddfod the Lord Rhys, his cousin, had 
held some years before—the first day he feasted all the poor 
of the town; the second, the doctors of the faculties and 
pupils of note; the third, other scholars and townsmen. It 
was indeed, he says proudly, “a costly and noble act, in 
which the authentic and ancient times of poesy were in some 
measure renewed.” 

A few years later, he would complete the picture by a 
Conquest of Ireland, in which, it is notable, he writes not as a 
chronicler, but as a Renaissance historian, moulding his 
matter to epic form. In the meantime, in 1188, a journey in 
attendance on Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, to preach 
the Second Crusade, provided the theme for his later Itinerary 
through Wales. We follow every step of that arduous journey 
—after climbing a ravine between Caernarvon and Bangor, 
the Archbishop sinks on to a falling oak; and, as talk turns 
on birds, and someone tells him that nightingales never come 
to Wales, murmurs : “ Wise nightingales! ”—see the country, 
meet its inhabitants, learn its history and local lore. At 
Caerleon we hear of Roman remains, palaces, baths, theatres, 
temples, with “stoves contrived with wonderful art, to 
transmit the heat through narrow tubes passing up the side 
walls”’—and also of the knight Melerius, ‘‘ of our own times,” 
says Gerald, who was possessed by demons and knew the 
future. At Llandaff we learn of the foundation of the 
monastery, and of a gallant dog that fought for its master in 
battle, with a dissertation on dog nature. (Plainly, Gerald 
loved dogs.) Swansea was the home of the priest Elidor, 
known to Gerald’s uncle the Bishop, who as a boy was led by 
two tiny men into the fairy country, and then banished 
therefrom for theft of a golden ball. His account of the fairy 
speech leads Gerald, always excited by etymology, to comment 
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on the basic similarity of certain common words in English, 
Welsh, Irish, Latin, French, German, Greek . . . The book, 
in short, is encyclopedic. 

Later, Gerald, ‘‘ from love of his native land,” would add 
a Description of Wales, dealing directly with Welsh customs 
and character, their hospitality and faithlessness, how they 
worked the land and how they brushed their teeth. And there 
is an interesting passage in which, speaking of Welsh poetry 
and use of alliteration, he points out how this is an ornament 
also in English and Latin verse, but, curiously, has no place 
in French. 

He had intended to take part in the Crusade he preached. 
But, when in 1189, Henry II died, Gerald, who witnessed and 
would describe his tragic end, was sent by Richard to keep 
the peace in Wales. John, regent in Richard’s absence, later 
summoned him back to court. There, he wearied. The 
Plantagenet Kings seemed to him to show too plainly their 
descent from the Demon Countess, and soon, “ considering 
the vanity of court life, the failure of deserved advance- 
ment,” he would withdraw from the “ noisy sea of clamorous 
tongues, and seek in study a quiet haven.” It was to Lincoln 
he went, then a theological centre, where he knew bluff St. 
Hugh and his pet swan, noted its smooth, yellow beak, and 
how it used to thrust its head up the Saint’s sleeve and 
lament his absence. Of himself we catch a revealing glimpse, 
sitting in his study, and roused from absorption in his books 
by the cries of the hungry poor beneath the window, so that 
his eye falls with compunction on his cloaks of rich fur, and he 
resolves to sell all for alms, and only wear lambskin in future. 

But now the period of his life, which Gerald would describe 
as ‘‘ filled with immense labours and perils and persecutions ” 
is about to open. In 1199 the See of St. David’s again fell 
vacant, and again the Canons’ unanimous choice rested upon 
Gerald. Other bishoprics had been offered to him, but he 
would have none of them. It was to St. David’s he aspired, 
for that impoverished church on “ stony ground, remote on 
the Irish Sea, barren and unfertile . . . ever swept by the 
winds and tempests,” was to him the mother church of all 
Wales ; whose claims to metropolitan status, inspired by old 
memories of the strife between the Celtic Church and Canter- 
bury, he would now seek to vindicate once for all. Again he 
had to face a mighty adversary, this time in the Church 
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Justiciar, at whose death six years later John would cry: 
““ Now only am I King!” But this time Gerald, like a knight- 
errant—Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in one!—“ com- 
mitting himself to God and to St. David for whom he fought,” 
set off for Rome, there to deliver battle “‘ not only against 
the Archbishop of Canterbury but against the King and all 
England.” 

His reception by the great Pope Innocent III was such as 
to delight him. “ Alii libras sed nos libros,” said Gerald, 
none too tactfully, thinking he could offer no richer gift than 
his own complete works. Innocent accepted them in the 
proper spirit ; he kept them—Gerald recounts exultantly— 
beside his bed, and, as a great concession, lent them to 
pleading Cardinals one at a time. The pearl of the collection, 
the Gemma Ecclesiastica, intended by Gerald as a manual of 
theology for his clergy in Brecon, he would never allow out 
of his possession, reading and re-reading it with unquenched 
delight. It is possible. Few theological works can be quite 
as entertaining. 

Evidently, Innocent enjoyed Gerald, who has much to tell 
of his jokes and kindly raillery. But the issues involved were 
too thorny for settlement out of hand. Hubert Walter—in 
the words of the Welsh Chronicler—was “ the eye of the Pope 
and his legate in all England,” and soon his indignant letters 
were in the Pope’s hands. “‘ He writes,” Gerald told Innocent, 
“¢ more like the Arch-Enemy than an Archbishop! ” Innocent 
encouraged him to make public reply, which he did, with 
scathing zest. A description of the Welsh as a “‘ savage and 
lawless race”? rouses him to a vehement denunciation of the 
Saxons, a perfidious race, fit only for employment as cowherds, 
or for cleaning out drains. To the Archbishop’s attacks on 
his own character he makes sharp rejoinder, in which his 
enemy’s figure appears as curiously capitalistic. For besides 
bad Latin and simony, sacrilege and murder—he had indeed 
dragged from sanctuary and hanged a priest guilty of 
preaching what to-day would be called Socialistic doctrine— 
Gerald accuses him of exporting corn in time of famine and 
of . . . speculation in armaments! The theme is so topical 
that his precise charge is worth formulating : 

Knowing—for it was the outcome of his counsel—that war was 
preparing between the Kings, he ordered a search for arms to be 
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made throughout England ... and bought up arms of every 
kind. Then, having issued a public edict making the possession 
of arms compulsory throughout the kingdom, he sold the arms he 
had bought and made immense profits. (De Invectionibus.) 


Hubert Walter, perspicacious politician, as clearly as 
Henry II, saw in an independent Welsh Archbishopric a 
“head of rebellion,” and would oppose it with formidable 
might. The Pope favoured Gerald as far as his judgment 
allowed, made him interim Administrator of his diocese, and 
appointed a Commission to judge between him and his 
adversaries. But when the Bishop-elect returned to St. 
David’s, to collect fresh proof of its traditional independence, 
it was to find that bribes and threats had shaken the loyalty 
of the Canons. A year later, after a second sojourn in Rome, 
his clergy had forsaken him utterly. But the laity stood by 
him and the Welsh princes ; the issues were now plain. He 
was the champion of Welsh nationality. 

““Many and great wars,” said Gwenwynwyn, Prince of 
Powis, “‘ have we Welshmen waged with England, but none 
so great and fierce as his who fought the King and the 
Archbishop, and withstood the might of the whole clergy and 
people of England, for the honour of Wales.” 

He was outlawed ; his friends dared not house him; the 
Commission decided against him. It was only in disguise, 
after days spent in hiding in a boat on the Medway, that he 
was able to slip out of England and carry a fresh appeal to 
- Rome. And there the imps of comedy, always his familiars, 
have a fresh trick in store. The case is being tried with due 
solemnity, when the emissaries of Canterbury accuse him 

. of stealing a horse! But Gerald is equal to them. 
The incident delighted the Pope, as Gerald recounted it, in 
friendly intimacy, by the Fonte Virginis in the cool of the 
evening. “ And now tell me more about your Archbishop’s 
howlers in Latin,” Innocent urged him. 

But gradually Gerald realised that he could hope for 
nothing tangible from Rome. ‘“ What,” said the Pope, 
smiling, as he came to take his leave, ‘“‘ and the status of St. 
David’s? Will you abandon it?” But when Gerald answered 
bitterly, Innocent found kind words to console him. 

And now at St. David’s, which he reached after a perilous 
journey, he was shunned by all. Only one old woman dared 
to murmur as he passed: “ Many are sorrowful to-day that 
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they cannot support you as were fitting and as they would 
wish.” It was plainly a hopeless struggle. For a little while 
he continued to harass his adversaries and then, since the 
rival candidate to the Bishopric sponsored by Canterbury 
was not personally obnoxious to him, and was, indeed, his 
kinsman, made his peace. He resigned his benefices and once 
more journeyed to Rome, but this time as a pilgrim, for his 
soul’s health. The rest of his life, till his death about 1223, 
was spent in studies, rewriting earlier works and writing 
new—his De Rebus a se gestis, his Book of Invectives, and his 
De Jure Menevensis Ecclesiae, commemorating his lost war ; 
the Speculum Ecclesiae, that gives so vivid a picture of the 
Church in his time, and the De Instructione Princtpis, that is 
really a lively history of the Plantagenet Kings. The time 
came when John, at odds with Stephen Langton, would have 
had Gerald revive his claims against Canterbury. Gerald 
adroitly referred him to the Bishop of St. David’s. Stephen 
Langton was his friend ; to him he dedicated his new version 
of his Jiinerary and Description of Wales, with the hope that 
he would not do “ as some leading men . . . who shut up 
within their book-shelves the excellent works with which 
they are presented,” and a lament “ that the respect paid to 
literature vanished with literary princes.” 

There is a poem he adds to his autobiography, thinking it 
more seemly to attribute it to an anonymous admirer : 


Hector, defender of Troy, fell with his city, 

But Hector shall ever be praiséd, his fame endureth forever. 
Lover of right, defender of right, Giraldus 

Stands with his right, worthy of praise among men. 


There is something very Celtic in this glory in a lost cause. 
Amator juris—he deserves the epithet. “I come,” he says 
elsewhere, “‘ of both Norman and Welsh stock, and when I 
see injustice in either race, I hate it.”” The fame he craved 
would be for long denied him, but it is pleasant that in the 
Brecon that knew him as Archdeacon, his name, in its Latin 
form, is to-day a household word among the country-folk, 
whose characteristics have changed so little from those of his 
time. It was thus I myself first heard of him as a child, from 
my old Welsh nurse. ; 
BarBARA Barciay CarTeEr. 


SYMBOLISM. “THE NEW AND LIVING 
WAY” IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


UR subject is the crying need at this critical time for 

education, of a new and living way in the presentation 

of religion to all children, if they are to leave school 
with a zest for life, without which their “ education” has 
missed the mark. This new way (at the same time the oldest 
in the world), is, of course, “ invisibilia per visibilia”—caught 
in the glass which nature holds up to grace in life’s procession 
through the seasons of the year. 

The likeness is caught best, perhaps, by concentration on 
the single “‘ kingdom” in nature which lies between the 
“‘ elemental” and “‘ animal ”’—I mean that of vegetation— 
because it reflects vividly (both by its internal conflicts and 
its relations to these other sub-kingdoms as well as to the 
“human ” kingdom) the spiritual drama in the life of grace 
and of man. “ For the invisible things . . . from the creation 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” 

Now symbolism has served as a trunk-road through the 
ages for a communication of religion (one can never forget : 
“Without a parable spake He not”... etc.). It created 
rather than fashioned the creeds; it has dominated all 
worship ; it hides behind all its records. Religion knows of 
no other language or logic than the symbolic expressions 
which it gathers from every realm of life. Anyhow, the 
appearance of an English quarterly journal, entitled Religion 
in Education, has proved a very happy sign of the times. Let 
us rejoice at its insistence that the first requisite is to secure 
craftsmen and craftswomen, enthusiastic as well as equipped 
(rather than students, however rightly keen and inquisitive 
about the subject-matter) for what is an art as well as a 
science. In these days when such elementary “ subjects ” as 
physical and manual training fall into skilled as well as 
sympathetic hands, character-creation, the goal of which lies 
in the child’s heart and will rather than in his mind, must not 
fare worse. The teacher’s appeal should be to the children’s 
whole nature, senses and observation, reason, imagination, 
and activity. 

But let us come back to the unique function of religion in 
education : we may call it self-realtsation—with no attempt 
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to define the infinite content of either complement in that 
compound expression. The very word religion is a mystery. 
Its origin may involve the idea both of obligation and reflec- 
tion, tradition and intuition. It stands for a sacred tradition, 
but it rests on the intuition of the individual. Not one of these 
ideas perhaps primarily appeals to a child, they are too 
remote, even if they do not repel. There remains, however, 
another channel by which “ religion” does reach him un- 
consciously and germinates in his “ unconsciousness,”’ as we 
call it to-day. 

The word “ character” will help us to understand. It 
means the mark of the Graver’s Hand, the image in which the 
child is made, that most mysterious seal which we call his 
individuality, not, of course, in act but in potentiality. And 
that is a secret to which the child awakes, be it ever so dimly— 
which he hugs to himself half-consciously all his life, though 
he will die without unsealing it—yet which beats in his heart, 
shadows his mind, stirs in his will and, however faintly and 
feebly, spells out what we call self-determination in his life. 
That secret possesses for him a twofold charm. It gives him 
the sense of freedom and of a goal in life which, however it 
may retreat before his eyes, he strives to win. This conflict 
the child instinctively embraces. It appeals to his ambition, 
and he welcomes any sign of it elsewhere. 

Now there is one glass in nature which mirrors that sense 
of conflict and this miracle of conquest—actual transformation 
of one order of life into another. The kingdom of vegetation 
perpetually attests that miracle in all its complex operation 
within a single procession of the seasons and its manifold 
relations to operations in the other kingdoms. To put the 
matter ina moment : the sunshine quickens the seed, converts 
the soil and transforms both into the life of the body, animal 
and human, the latter with all its higher potentialities of joy 
and mutual service. Nowhere else in nature do we witness and 
co-operate with such an evolution from a lower level of life, 
such a struggle and survival of the fittest, such a devolution 
of its fruits. And be it remembered, the child in and from 
an elementary school on his way to the secondary school has 
a large, and will have, it is to be hoped, a growing share in this 
spectacle and experience of every year. 

Are these to bear no fruit for his inner life? That pageant 
of the year arrests his attention and engages his activities at 
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each step in its course, and the drama of which it becomes the 
symbol in the Church’s Year—the achievement of an ever- 
expanding process in the spiritual world—gradually comes 
home to him. It proceeds from Advent (the Dawn of another 
A.D. or Life of Christ in His Body the Church), through the 
Daybreak of Christmas, to Epiphany—the season of Daylight 
on Earth. It pursues the struggle for and conquest of the 
Higher Life from Lent to Easter. It celebrates Light’s triumph 
and Life’s transfiguration from Whitsuntide to such festivals 
as Corpus Christi, Transfiguration and the Assumption. 
Finally, it reaches the New Life’s ingathering and aftermath 
in the seasons of All Angels and All Saints, with their harvest- 
home of love and service, human and superhuman. 

It is not enough, of course, merely to make such a sweeping 
assertion about the seasonal teaching of the Church. Enough 
here to say that this teaching displays the mystery of the 
Faith in one organic scheme, like some great window in one of 
her cathedrals, by the unity of its “ broken lights.” That 
scheme calls for restoration of this calendar glass inasmuch as 
the unity and continuity of its reflection throughout the year 
have been defaced through many causes and are still obscure to 
all who have not scrutinised closely the sequence and grouping 
round the Sundays of its progressive periods, even in its latter 
half. Close scrutiny of the liturgical scriptures and collects 
reveals at once the fact of a seasonal succession there in the 
Church’s as in nature’s calendar. 

The story of the Church’s Calendar has yet to be recovered 
from the ravages of mutilation, neglect and misunderstanding, 
which half-reveal and half-conceal its essential integrity 
throughout the whole of the circling year. And this fascinating 
subject must be reserved for the moment (though it demands 
attention in these pages) in order to clinch the immediate 
rather than the previous question, and to ask: where does 
the child come in, how does the root of the matter, “ religion,” 
emerge from this handling of the “‘Church’s Calendar”—what 
secret steals upon the child through this symbolic method ? 
The answer is not far to seek ; there breaks upon the child the 
fact that, as in the soil, so in the soul a higher life is ever 
renewing its struggle to overcome, transfer and transform the 
lower into its own likeness: ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, ‘ ye must be born again.’ ”” That supreme secret of all 
religion lies in a measure behind him if he has been Christened, 
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but in any case it lies before every soul if the ideal is to 
become reality. Conversion means such a transformation, 
though it is often confounded with the mere “will to conquer.” 
“ Total eclipse” (of darkness into light) is the story of every 
seed, which responding to the sun’s rays realises in its earthly 
body the goal of fruit—yielding seed abundantly. 

Such a “high road” lies alongside of the “low road ” 
already in the consciousness of every child ; and the mystery 
of good and evil is present to that consciousness simply as a 
pressure for “ more life, more life ”’—whether or not he cries 
for “ more light, more light.” His nature, like the nature of 
the seed, needs must seek the higher road ; certainly his will 
must wake. That is where the child comes in and so his eyes 
open to the light: he begins to scan the breadth and depth 
and height of life. And such a child, when he grows to man- 
hood, must needs adore the highest when he sees it. The 
natural ambition may anyhow suffer a sea-change and turn 
to that “ pearl of great price,”’ though shadows linger in the 
light—the pearl of love. 

Perhaps we faintly catch in a whisper the conclusion of the 
whole matter. There will be no “religion in education ” 
unless there is a teacher, not after the “ letter ” in any sense, 
but “after the spirit,” one whose presence creates and 
perpetually re-creates its atmosphere. The very word educa- 
tion derives from the frequentative verb, educare. Incubation 
is a parallel. Better than this: the greatest of all teachers 
compared His school to a bird’s nest, “‘ How often have I 
tried to gather you as a mother-bird .. .” : while to a Roman 
soldier “‘ educare”’ meant training for a war, in which he never 
“put his harness off.” These are the sorts of images which 
appeal to children, boys and girls alike. They are all looking 
for a “ flight,” to break the egg themselves, to “ gather ” 
in their own ways, to explore the ‘‘ world ”’ at all costs. What 
a world for religion if all the worlds were to become their 
way! What opportunities for the men and women who will 
lead them, and whose task it should be to lead them higher! 

But it should be on “ imagination’s airy wing.” What 
image is there of the operations on man’s imagination to 
compare with that of his mingling in nature’s operations. 
There is no better mirror than a sheet of water under the sky, 
with its dancing yet perfect images. The year is such a mirror. 
Man not only looks into it, he mingles with it. That palace of 
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“pictures ” which mirror the dealings of God in all these 
kingdoms of nature and grace—pictures which we call the 
“scriptures ”—rises out of the calendar’s procession in the 
liturgical and semi-liturgical order of the Bible for the year— 
“ of imagination all compact.” One figure fills the background, 
that figure of the Son of Man and Son of God. But this 
sequence of the calendar does not tell only His story. It is 
the drama of His Life in “‘ His Body the Church,” which is 
being enacted on the stage of time. 

The object of the teacher is not so much even to hold the 
mirror in one hand, as with the other to show the child his 
own figure, place and part there as a potential member of 
that great body and anyhow as an actor himself upon the 
stage. “‘ The play’s the thing wherein to catch the conscience 
of the king,” and we might add of the child, who is to become 
one of nature’s princes, or to leave his palace a rubbish hea 
and become himself a prisoned soul in his own body. Educa- 
tion is both the discovery and the recovery of the mould in 
which he was made—his “ character.” His second birth in 
baptism starts with the work of “ The Son of Man and His 
Angels.” But it is “ the child who runs the race and must 
fight the fight,” rather let us say play the game, of the second 
life. Otherwise character becomes caricature. We all agree 
that Punch is drawn from the life, but no child ever wants to 
be recognised there. And his concern, we might say, with 
education is to keep himself out of such drawing. 

Many motives conspire—not the least powerful again is 
love of adventure—to “ take off” the earth, really to risk 
and not to ride for a fall, as religion so often meant once even 
among the sons of the prophets. Yes, there is a new hope 
not only for education in religion, or even for religion, but 
for education through religion. But this involves a recon- 
ception of what we mean by education, primarily in what we 
venture to call Church schools! We are on rock-bottom when 
we speak of elementary education. If “through religion ” 
should be the watchword there, our whole ideal of education 
is obviously at fault. Our schools are machines without the 
motive power, hopelessly out of date and behind the times, 
not because of a decaying religious tradition but for lack of 
a new and living way in education itself. 

The Bolshevist is quite right to be fearful about such a way 
being found. The “ material way,” which to him is the only 
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way of life, demands death to the resurrection of religion in 
any form. But we must not shut our eyes to the need of a 
resurrection—a spiritual life in education which shall leave 
the tomb of mere tradition bereft of its skeleton. We cannot 
at this crisis in both education and religion insist too much on 
this “fons et origo mali” —but let us hope not “mali,” rather 
“‘bont.” Primary stress has been laid here on the absolute 
necessity of regarding education as an art in the hands of 
the teacher and—(greatest of all its aspects)—as an “ action ” 
(indeed a world drama), with the child himself as the indis- 
pensable protagonist. 

The reader will perhaps allow an allusion (to fix this point) 
from a work which Shelley called a bridge thrown over the 
stream of time to unite the ancient and the modern world. 
Giovanni Papini published last year a new and living view 
of Dante’s work, specially in the Commedia. He called it 
‘“* Dante Vivo” (Dante come to life). Certainly he has brought 
new light and life into the world-theme of the life that-now-is 
on its way towards the life-to-come. And the name of that 
drama is itself suggestive of school life. This should be a 
“comedy ” to the child, an “ As you like it,” let us say. 
Again, it should deserve that name, as Dante says, because it 
has a happy ending. Lastly, it is already what soon that 
“comedy ” was called— Divine ”—because its ‘ author 
and finisher is God.” But here we are concerned with its 
process. Papini has a suggestive chapter on what he calls 
“Il Poema Demiurgico,” by which he means that it is the 
creation of a craftsman. Dante himself calls “art the grand- 
daughter, as nature is the daughter of God.” It is well to 
remember that the teacher is the craftsman and producer, 
not the author of this “‘ Comedy.” 

It is indeed all-essential to realise that nature in God’s hands 
takes part with revelation in this play. For us, perhaps, it is 
most important to recognise the child’s freedom and ultimate 
supremacy in the action, but Papini’s most suggestive word 
will put the matter in a nutshell: “In reality, he says, at 
least in the author’s intention, the Commedia is an act, an 
instrument of action, an ‘ opera’ in the original sense of the 
word—that is, an attempt to change and to transform the 
material—in this case the human material.” He is using the 
word opera in just the sense which applies to our problems in 
every detail. Let the reader recall the medieval couplet (with 
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its quaint quantities) about the study of “scriptures ” in 
nature and human nature: 


“* Litera gesta refert: quod credas Allegoria: 
Moralia quod agas : quod operes, Anagogia.” 


We might render : 


The letter tells great deeds, behind’s your creed : 
Conduct, that’s in your hands: your end’s a crown. 


Perhaps the last words should rather run, “‘ Lay hold on 
life.” Children are fond of singing : 


Lay hold on Life and it shall be 
Your Joy and Crown eternally. 


Anagogia is the old Greek name for the Ordeal of Initiation : 
and “‘ to enter into life” is a counsel of the Gospel. 
Anyhow, the last word lies with the child. The end of 
school is to launch him on the game of the Great Life, with the 
ball in his hands. It implies, like all sport, the passion for 
individuality, with—in loyalty, sacrifice and fellowship—the 
eucharistic outlook. It springs from and strives for self- 
expression. There is a call—and room surely to-day in the 
Church school and in all schools throughout all lands—for the 
sake of society no less than for that of the individual—to 
re-conceive our ideal of education—‘‘ To take a thought 


and mend.” 
S. Upwy. 


ROBERT RAIKES: 1735-1811. 


LOUCESTER, set in a broad vale between the last 

low ridge of the Cotswolds and the silver loop of the 

Severn, is famous as the birthplace two hundred years 
ago of Robert Raikes, the man who founded Sunday schools. 
There used to be a local phrase, “As sure as God’s in 
Gloucester.”’ Even before Raikes started his Sunday schools, 
the city had a reputation for righteousness; the churches 
scattered in each narrow street, and the great cathedral 
surrounded by green lawns testified to an exceptional godli- 
ness. But Mammon, too, had his temples there. In the 
eighteenth century, Gloucester was an important centre of 
the pin trade. This industry prospered on the cheap labour 
of children, who from the tenderest age would work all day 
in the dark, unhealthy factories, to contribute a few shillings 
weekly to the family income. With that strange diversity, 
that blend of benevolence and barbarity, sentiment and in- 
sensibility, which marks the eighteenth century, philanthrop- 
ists, who condemned slave trade abroad, saw nothing to 
criticise in the slave conditions that existed in industry at 
home. 

One of the most prosperous citizens of Gloucester was 
Robert Raikes. Born on September 14th, 1735, in a house in 
Palace Yard, near the cathedral, he was the eldest son of a 
printer and publisher, who, in 1722, had founded the early 
provincial weekly, the Gloucester Journal. In 1757, at the age 
of twenty-two, Robert Raikes succeeded his father as pro- 
prietor and manager of the Journal, which by then had ex- 
tended its circulation into several counties. Advertisements 
for patent medicines, and notices of race-meetings, bank- 
ruptcies, auctions, and the latest arrivals at Cheltenham Spa, 
took up most of the space, while there were also lengthy 
descriptions of trials and executions, enlivened with suitable 
moral reflections, and evincing no less a love of the gruesome 
than the police court reports of the present-day Press. 

The Gloucester Journal also gave up some of its space for 
philanthropic purposes. Appeals were made in its columns on 
behalf of various charities, and collections were announced for 
the benefit of the poor. The sentimental bias of the age was 
favourable to philanthropic enterprise, for the ability to shed 
frequent tears of compassion was taken to be a guarantee of 
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goodness, and benevolence was held a most desirable and 
engaging virtue. Among the notices which appealed to the 
generosity of the readers of the Journal were numerous ones 
calling attention to the woeful state of the prisoners in the two 
Gloucester gaols. Not only were they given little or no allow- 
ance of food, but they were also expected to pay heavy fees 
to the gaoler, so that sometimes people who had been 
acquitted were still detained in prison, because they were 
unable to pay the fees which had accumulated while they 
were waiting for trial. Herded together in the most insanitary 
conditions, they were apt to die of hunger and neglect if 
kindly citizens did not contribute voluntarily to their main- 
tenance. The State assumed no responsibility for their 
welfare. 

Some years before Howard started on his tour of the gaols, 
Raikes began to take an interest in prison conditions, and, 
as well as publishing appeals for the prisoners, would frequently 
visit the gaols in person. The exemplary citizen was appalled 
at the depravity of the criminals. The severity of the sen- 
tences given, and the hardships experienced in gaol were, he 
realised, useless as deterrents to crime. The ignorance and 
poverty of the workers, whom the Industrial Revolution had 
gathered to the towns, led to a general lawlessness, symptom- 
atic of a latent spirit of rebellion. Even before the disturbing 
events of the French Revolution, the middle classes in Eng- 
land were uneasily aware of the smouldering discontent which 
lay beneath the surface of society. We read in the Gloucester 
Journal of the formation of a “‘ Society for the Protection of 
Persons and Property and punishing Felony.” The various 
philanthropic movements of the day, Howard’s prison reform, 
Mrs. Trimmer’s industrial schools and Hannah More’s output 
of moral tracts were partly dictated by the instinct of self- 
preservation. It is not usually recognised how near to revolu- 
tion England was at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Raikes, during his visits to the Gloucester prisons, felt that 
one of the causes of crime was to be found in the ignorance 
and profanity of the prisoners. Most of them could not read, 
and many had no knowledge of religion. He saw that it was 
too late to attempt to reclaim these hardened offenders, and 
so he turned his attention to the younger generation: the 
criminals of the future. The children who played in the streets 
of Gloucester on Sundays wereragged, unruly and blasphemous, 
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Raikes realised that if they were taught the elements of 
Christianity, they might be made into dutiful citizens. He 
was not, however, the first to have thought of Sunday schools. 
To the devout, the presence of these little heathens so close 
at hand must have been disquieting, and various individuals 
in different parts of the country had already set about 
mitigating the evil. Theophilus Lindsey, for instance, had 
founded a Sunday school at Catterick in 1763, and he was 
followed a few years later by the Methodist Hannah Ball 
at High Wycombe. In Gloucester, itself, the clergyman 
Thomas Stock had already started Sunday classes. These 
isolated efforts, indicative of a growing uneasiness at the 
moral state of the working classes, were, however, quite unco- 
ordinated, and were hardly known outside their immediate 
vicinity. 

Raikes was the first to make the movement a national one. 
This he was able to do, because he appreciated the value of 
publicity, and in his position as manager of a well-known 
paper could make use of the Press. The Sunday school move- 
ment may be said to have been inaugurated on November 3rd, 
1783, when an article first appeared in the Gloucester Journal, 
explaining the aims and the needs of the schools. From then 
on, not only did notices of the foundation of new schools and 
accounts of festivals and prize-givings appear in the Journal, 
but Raikes had letters and articles of his own published in 
other papers and magazines. Before long, the “ Sunday 
School Society ” was formed, so that “ while the poor remain 
destitute of the comforts of this life, they may not be alto- 
gether unacquainted with that which is to come.” The 
movement was not confined to the Established Church. 
William Fox himself, the founder of the Sunday School 
Society, was a Dissenter, while half the members of the 
Committee were Dissenters, and half Churchmen. 

The first schools were for boys only. The teachers were not 
voluntary, but were paid at the rate of a shilling or one and 
sixpence a day. The children were so poor that they com- 
plained that they had no clothes in which to go to school or 
to church. Raikes used to reply that they could come in 
rags, so long as they were clean and tidy, and he would make 
them learn a rhyme: 

Clean hands, clean face, and tidy combed hair, 
Are better than fine clothes to wear. 
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The children were hungry as well as ill-clothed. Raikes, in a 
description of a Christmas dinner given at Painswick, relates 
that ‘‘ When the meal was set before one boy, it was observed 
that he could not eat. He was asked the reason, and the poor 
wretch said that it was three days since he had had any food, 
and his stomach was gone. However, by taking a little, his 
appetite at last returned. Another was asked if he had 
eaten so plentiful a meal this twelve-months. ‘ No, nor these 
three twelve-months,’ replied the boy.” The physical as well 
as the spiritual needs of the children thus obtruded them- 
selves on the organisers of the Sunday schools. At Painswick, 
the scholars each contributed a penny a week to a clothing- 
club; dinners were often provided by charitably-minded 
people ; while the little rewards and prizes distributed b 
way of encouragement did not only consist of Bibles and 
prayer-books, but also of clothes and combs. 

The children, in spite of the material advantages which 
accrued to them, did not go to school willingly. Even a Bible, 
a comb or a shirt did not compensate them for the loss of the 
one day’s freedom they enjoyed in the week. The Sunday 
school classes lasted from morning till evening, and after 
six days’ work in a factory, a Sunday in the streets, playing 
at ‘‘ Chuck,” and shouting and swearing, must have been 
preferable to a day spent in Bible reading and hymn singing. 
Sometimes the boys would be sent to school with logs of 
wood tied to their ankles to keep them from running away. 
This side of the picture is not described by Raikes. Though 
he does not acknowledge it, he himself treated these “little 
savages,” as he called them, roughly enough. Even in the 
age of Eton under Busby’s rule, and Christ’s Hospital as 
Lamb described it, Raikes was by no means tender-hearted. 
He kept order among the “little lawless rabble” by force : 
on one occasion, we are told, he took hold of the hand of one 
boy who had told a lie and pressed the tips of his fingers on 
the bars of the stove till the skin blistered. And yet, in a letter 
to a friend, he writes: ‘‘ Often have I given them kind 
admonitions, which I always do in the mildest and gentlest 
manner.” The children were, of course, rough and unruly, 
and were probably used to cruelty, but, nevertheless, Raikes’ 
attitude seems hypocritical or at least inconsistent. Hidden 
motives prompted him to a harshness that was out of keeping 
with his principles. 

VoL. CXLVIII. 30 
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Though Raikes deserves all credit for the significance of his 
work, he had weaknesses that cannot be ignored. He was 
inordinately vain, both as to his looks—he was known as 
“ Buck Raikes ” owing to his dapper appearance—and as to 
his virtues. He so loved the spectacle of himself doing good 
that he could not help parading his good works. This weakness 
was noticed by his neighbours. On one occasion, after the 
Sunday schools had been working about two years, Raikes 
invited some friends to breakfast in his house. The window of 
the room in which the party assembled opened on to a small 
garden, and in the garden were seated in rows one above the 
other the neatly dressed children of one of his schools. This 
provoked a rebuke from one of the guests, a Quakeress : 
“‘ Friend Raikes, when thou doest charitably, thy right hand 
should not know what thy left hand doeth.” 

Raikes was a man of the world, with a great appreciation 
of possessions and position. At his comfortable house in Bell 
Lane he entertained all the famous people who passed through 
Gloucester: Fanny Burney, John Howard, Jonas Hanway, 
Charles Wesley, who used to stay with him for the music 
festival, and even George III, when the latter was on a visit 
to Cheltenham in 1788. Fanny Burney has left a somewhat 
malicious description of her encounter with the Gloucester 


philanthropist : 


Mr. Raikes is not a man that, without a previous disposition 
towards approbation, I should greatly have admired. He is some- 
what too flourishing, somewhat too forward, somewhat too 
voluble ; but he is worthy, benevolent and good-hearted, and 
therefore the overflowing of successful spirits and delighted vanity 
must meet with some allowance. 


Raikes’ vanity did not make him popular in his own town. 
He was accused of hypocrisy, and some people even said he 
was a Sabbath-breaker, because he used to correct proofs on 
Sunday in order to have his paper ready for distribution on 
Monday. It was suggested that he organised Sunday schools 
so that he should not be disturbed in his work by the noise 
of the children playing in the streets. Raikes may seem at 
times to have been vain, hypocritical and domineering, but 
in most of his actions and his opinions he shows himself to 
be merely a product of his age. It is not fair to judge him 
according to modern standards. For instance, he never, it is 
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true, makes a criticism of the employment of child labour in 
the pin factories of Gloucester, or of the insanitary conditions 
under which the children worked. That the conditions were 
bad, we know from contemporary evidence. Fanny Burney 
was dissuaded from visiting the factories on account of the 
dirt, and Torrington, on his visit to Gloucester, noted the 
“ sickly looks ” of the workers. Raikes, in his calm acceptance 
of the evils of child labour, did not, however, differ from the 
bulk of his contemporaries. 

His complacent attitude towards the miseries of the work- 
ing class may strike us as inhuman, but we must remember 
that even the most sincere philanthropist of the age did not 
criticise poverty as such. It did not occur to anyone at this 
time to question the system which allowed such suffering, for 
the Industrial Revolution had come too quickly for people to 
realise to the full its implications. The governing classes did 
not feel themselves able to cope with or even to state clearly 
the vast problem of poverty that lay before them. The Poor 
Laws merely encouraged pauperism without stemming the 
evil. Poverty was still considered an act of God, and not an 
effect of social maladjustment, so that instead of acknowledg- 
ing it as an evil, the arguments of an outworn theology were 
used to explain it. Stephen Duck, in his little poem On 
Poverty (1728), expressed the current attitude: 


Let poverty or want be what it will, 
It does proceed from God ; therefore’s no ill. 


The Sunday schools, like other charitable institutions, were 
not to attempt to alter social conditions, but were rather to 
discourage complaints against them. The objection that the 
education given to the scholars might make them discontented 
was anxiously refuted ; it was claimed, on the contrary, that 
they would learn to bear their hardships with greater patience. 
In 1784, a statement was published in which the pin manu- 
facturers expressed their satisfaction at finding that the 
children they employed had become more obedient and more 
painstaking, since the inception of Sunday schools. In discuss- 
ing the schools, the emphasis is quite frankly laid on the 
benefits accruing to the rich rather than on the good done to 
the poor. As Nicolls, the printer, said, they were founded “ to 
the great advantage and comfort of the poor, and still more 
to the security and repose of the rich.” At a festival at 
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Painswick, this small town subscribed the sum of {57. “ This 
may be accounted for from the security which the establish- 
ment of Sunday schools has given to the property of every 
individual in the neighbourhood.” 

The contemporary attitude towards education, too, was 
shared by Raikes. This attitude, dominated as it was by the 
belief in original sin, was expressed by Samuel Glasse, in his 
sermon on “ The Piety, Wisdom and Policy of promoting 
Sunday schools” (1786). “I would to God, that parents 
would check the first beginnings of vice; that they would 
bow down the necks of their children by wholesome, but 
tender restraints.” Games of any sort were, of course, banned 
on Sunday, even though the health of the children suffered 
from not being allowed even one day of amusement and 
exercise. This puritanical view inspired Cowper in his hymn : 


Thanks for thy word, and for thy day, 
And grant us we implore, 

Never to waste in sinful play 

Thy holy sabbaths more. 


But though the attitude of Raikes and his contemporaries 
seems selfish in its motives and repressive in its effects, their 
work had greater results than they realised. Their object was 
to teach the children religion and morality, but to do this they 
had to teach them to read, and it is to their credit that they 
also encouraged the parents to come to the classes—an oppor- 
tunity of which the women availed themselves more than the 
men. The Sunday school organisers were thus important 
promoters of popular education. 

Only a few outstanding men were able to transcend the 
limitations of their age and to attain to a more humane and 
generous attitude towards the poor than that shown by Raikes 
and his followers. One of these was Doctor Johnson. Piozzi 
said of him: “ He loved the poor, as I never yet saw anyone 
else do, with an earnest desire to make them happy. What 
signifies, says someone, giving halfpence to common beggars? 
They only lay it out in gin and tobacco. ‘ And why,’ says 
Johnson, ‘should they be denied such sweetness of their 
existence? It is surely very savage to refuse them every 
possible avenue to pleasure, reckoned too coarse for our own 
acceptance. Life is a pill which none of us can bear to swallow 
without gilding ; yet for the poor we delight in stuffing it still 
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barer ; and are not ashamed to show even visible displeasure, 
if ever the bitter taste is taken from their mouths.” 

Blake was another man who felt the cruelty of offering 
salvation in heaven as a compensation for suffering on earth. 
He could not sympathise with the good intentions of the 
affluent bourgeois, who preached humility and piety to cold 
and hungry men and children. 


But if at Church they would give us some Ale, 
And a pleasant fire our souls to regale, 

We'd sing and we’d pray all the live-long day, 
Nor ever once wish from the Church to stray. 


Betsy Ark1n-SNEATH. 


HISTORICAL JUDGMENTS AND 
POLTI ICA Vena 


VERY generation looks upon history from its own point 
ie view, interprets historical facts in regard to its actual 

hopes and necessities, preferring such periods which are 
(or seem to be) congenial to its own situation, refusing others 
which are contrary to actual sentiments. It is beyond a 
doubt that even historians of the first rank are subjected to 
the irrational influence of contemporary social, economic, 
theological, and other movements, not least to that of actual 
politics. It is superfluous to blame or deplore such deviations 
from scientific objectivity, for they are rooted in human 
imperfections. We must only demand that everyone should 
be conscious of those limits, and possess the will to sincerity, 
even against a momentary party advantage. 

Every genuine philosophy of history has to acknowledge 
the sentence of Ranke: ‘‘ Every epoch is immediately near 
to God ; its value does not depend on what results from it, 
but on its existence itself.” It is the distinctive mark of a 
false philosophy of history, biased by considerations of its 
own time, that it denies the proper value of former periods 
and only inquires as to their advantage or disadvantage in 
relation to present time. The historian, bound by the power 
of facts, has to acknowledge their necessity in the whole 
development of human civilisation. The pseudo-historian, 
on the other hand, rashly gives his verdict, praising or blaming 
the heroes of history as a schoolmaster his boys. Thus 
political instruction, only a secondary object of history, is 
made its principal purpose. History is no more, as it ought to 
be, magistra, but anctlla vite. 

Germany, not having been a national state for centuries, 
lacked a common perception of her own history. The founda- 
tion of the empire in 1870 produced a view of history which, 
henceforth, preponderated for many decades. Its standard 
was not the development of the German nationality, but the 
growth of Prussia and the glory of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
German history was regarded as the direct continuation of 
the history of Brandenburg-Prussia, now realised in the realm 
of 1871. It is significant of the manner in which German 
history was described in the school-books that till the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War the general history of the old Holy 
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Roman Empire dominated, while thenceforth it was sup- 
planted by the history of the Brandenburg electorate and the 
Prussian kingdom. The Great Elector as well as Frederick 
the Great were described as champions of German unity, 
whereas the Hapsburg dynasty passed for an un-German 
power at all times—in a word, the development of centuries 
became adjusted to the present situation of the Germany 
founded by Bismarck. 

The Iron Chancellor himself testifies to the specifically 
Prussian and authoritarian features of that instruction in 
history. For him, the Greek and Roman republicans, as well 
as the hero of Swiss liberty, William Tell, were nothing but 
“rebels and murderers.” ‘‘ Every German prince who 
opposed the emperor before the Thirty Years’ War vexed 
me; since the times of the Great Elector, I was biased 
enough to regard matters in an anti-imperial sense.” 

The most representative historian of those who identified 
Prussian and German development is Treitschke. His German 
Hitstory in the Nineteenth Century, a masterpiece of style, made 
an enormous impression upon the judgment of several genera- 
tions. Tirpitz, for instance, professed to be deeply indebted 
to Treitschke for convincing him of Prussia’s vocation to 
hegemony over Germany, and, generally, of the decisive 
influence of “ blood and iron” upon history. Influenced in 
his philosophy by the successful events of the Bismarck era, 
Treitschke considered every adversary of Prussia as an 
adversary of Germany. The most hated was Metternich, who, 
from 1809 to 1848, influenced not only the destiny of the 
German Union but also, since the Vienna Congress, in a great 
measure that of Europe. 

The catastrophic collapse of the Bismarckian Empire in 
1918 challenged the wisdom of Prussian politics during the 
nineteenth century, especially with regard to the elimination 
of the Hapsburg monarchy. Consequently a new channel was 
opened for a better understanding of the political aims of 
Metternich. The Austrian historian Srbik undertook an im- 
pressive vindication of Metternich, who now appeared as a 
statesman of a very European mind—not at all as a reaction- 
ary, but as a promoter of equality and security among 
European states. 

There can hardly be any doubt that Srbik wrote his ex- 
cellent monograph under the impressions of our time. The 
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ruinous consequences of the world war for nearly all European 
countries, the hope for a more regulated co-operation of 
the different nations through the recently founded League of 
Nations, the destruction and the revolutionary condition of 
Central Europe—all this produced a sounder estimate of a 
politician than as considered from the same angle after the 
Napoleonic wars. Srbik’s volumes are the expression of 
Austrianism in post-war times, as Treitschke’s work had been 
the product of Prussianism in the Bismarckian epoch. 

Of course the great transformation of 1918 deeply influenced 
the German view of history. The breakdown of the empire 
and of Prussian hegemony gave a new aspect not only to the 
most recent history, but to the whole German past. Such a 
revision was certainly necessary and inevitable. The demo- 
cratic republic ought to understand the past in many points, 
in another sense than the monarchy had ever done. Events 
had taught that Bismarck’s politics were not, as hitherto 
believed, the pivot of all statesmanship. It was understood 
that among the causes of the catastrophe were some mis- 
takes of his political system. There was, however, a group 
of writers who, beyond all justifiable criticism, replaced 
monarchical tendencies with a republican or socialist attitude. 
That “new school” of historians (as it was called by its 
head, Emil Ludwig) offended historical truth no less than the 
older, perhaps even more. Adherents of liberalism and 
democracy among German historians did not hesitate to deal 
with historical falsifications of this kind. They emphasised 
that an attitude inspired by resentment is not good even for 
the political system it pretends to serve; for partiality 
inspires retaliation. 

The various ways of treating Frederick the Great in dis- 
cussions of party politics show how seasonable that admoni- 
tion has been. His adversaries described him as a man who 
began his wars, one after the other, impelled by personal 
ambition, mere dynastic interests, and English bribery. He 
definitely guaranteed the possession of Alsace and Lorraine 
to the French ; by pushing Austria out of Germany he pre- 
pared Austria’s destruction in 1918. Frederick, who preferred 
French to German culture, appears as the corruptor of 
Germany. A century ago even the Tory Camarilla denied 
Frederick’s surname “the Great” because his frivolous 
rationalism was opposed to genuine royalism. On the other 
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hand, monarchists wrapped the Great King in clouds of 
incense. He was described as the ideal of a good monarch, as 
the champion of German nationality, as the guardian angel of 
the classical period of German culture. The chairman of the 
German National Party, who was also proprietor of the biggest 
German film company, used the “ movies ” for the Fredericus 
Rex propaganda. The result has been a vigorous propaganda 
for the restoration of the Hohenzollern family which had 
produced such an incomparable hero—the ancestor had to 
cover the faults of his last successor. 

There are different opinions also in French, English and 
American historiography. Jacques Bainville does not re- 
nounce his faith in monarchy, Macaulay surveys British 
history in the seventeenth century from a Whig standpoint, 
Woodrow Wilson glorifies the story of his country from the 
angle of democratic optimism. Nevertheless, they too agree 
with their respective opposite historians as to the chief 
principles. There is no Englishman who would banish Henry V 
from the series of his great kings because his useless French 
enterprise finally failed, and he did not subdue Scotland or 
anglicise the Irish. Is there any Frenchman who would blame 
St. Louis as an “ alien criminal ” because he violently subju- 
gated the Midi and destroyed the flower of Provengal culture ? 

There is a famous example of the influence of political 
opinions upon historical judgment: the dispute about the 
advantage or disadvantage of the policy of the medieval 
emperors. The discussion, linked to the names of Sybel and 
Ficker, began in 1859 when the Hapsburg monarchy was 
ejected from the greater part of her North Italian possessions, 
when the German Wationalverein was founded to advocate 
Prussian hegemony. In this atmosphere Sybel blamed the 
acquisition of the imperial crown by the medieval kings and 
their waste of German blood for alien interests. Were the 
emperors right in marching again and again into Italy, 
placing their power at the service of the Papacy ? Would they 
not have done better devoting themselves to the completion 
of the German kingdom, preventing the growth of feudalism 
and particularism, and restricting themselves to the consolida- 
tion of a unified national realm in France, England, and Spain? 
Sybel wished the German Question to be decided in the 
Prussian sense that excluded Austria from Germany; he 
repudiated Austrian ambitions in Italy and the anti-Prussian 
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politics of the South German States; and he transplanted 
these opinions to the Middle Ages. When he attacked the 
Ottonian, Salian and Hohenstaufen rulers, he was aiming in 
reality at Francis Joseph. In contrast to the Prussian Sybel, 
the Catholic Ficker defended the medieval emperors, not 
least because he sided with nineteenth-century Austria, and 
hoped to damage the Prussian party by condemning the 
particularism of the medieval princes, identifying the adver- 
saries of Austria with the rebellious dukes in former times. 
Sybel and Ficker had in common the application of modern 
standards to medieval politics. 

The German collapse after the Great War raised the old 
question under changed conditions. Medieval imperialism was 
charged with the loss of the war. Georg v. Below, the most 
radical antagonist of the medieval emperors, combined his 
attack on Barbarossa with an onslaught against democracy, 
liberalism, and the republic. The dispute about medieval 
politics culminates in the question why the emperors did not 
prefer to colonise and Germanise the present territories of 
Poland and of the Baltic States. The invasion of East Prussia 
by the Russian armies in 1914-15, the loss of Upper Silesia, 
Posen and West Prussia, the quarrels about Danzig, the pre- 
carious situation of German minorities in the Baltic and 
Balkan States, may seem to justify the blame. But the censure 
is unjustified. The medieval emperors never neglected the 
Eastern frontiers ; Otto the Great, who initiated the policy of 
empire, simultaneously inaugurated the Christianisation and 
Germanisation of the Slavs; the reception of the crown at 
Rome and the foundation of the Archbishopric of Magdeburg, 
later the missionary centre for the East, are closely connected. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, Germany was 
lacking in men as well as money for colonising districts 
scarcely populated and still waiting for cultivation, whereas 
the rich and civilised Mediterranean lands invited every bold 
conqueror. With the same reason one might ask why Peter 
the Great did not concentrate his efforts upon the conquest 
of Siberia, Or is it an argument against the empire policy of 
Chatham, Disraeli, Chamberlain, that the New England 
States finally broke away from the mother country, that the 
conquest and maintenance of the Sudan, South Africa, and 
India have required English blood and investments without 
absolute certainty as to the results ? As to medieval imperial 
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policy in Italy, the only question was whether the German or 
the French king would make himself master of the Italian 
anarchy and the weakness of the Papacy. Is it not absurd to 
think that twenty rulers and their advisers, one after the 
other, have been fools enough never to make up an account 
as to the practicable and desirable aims of their policy ? There 
is little if any difference, for instance, between the intentions 
of Barbarossa and his adversary Henry the Lion. In the same 
decades, when the emperor fought against the Lombard 
cities and the Pope, the duke built up an almost independent 
state in North Germany. Therefore, one school of opinion 
regarded him as a forerunner of the Hohenzollern realm, and 
Alfred Rosenberg, the official instructor of the Nazi Party, 
honours him as one of the “ great rebels against the Holy 
Roman Empire ” and an ideal for the Third Realm. Unfortu- 
nately, Henry the Lion cannot be considered as a conscious 
representative of Germanism. He had purely dynastic 
interests, whereas Barbarossa is at any rate the representative 
of a universal idea, the Sacrum Imperium. When Henry the 
Lion’s son Otto was elected emperor, he, too, did not think 
of Eastern politics, but followed the line of all former em- 
perors in the Papal coronation and an attack on Sicily. 
Henry the Lion would not have dealt with imperial politics 
in any other way. 

Even more glorified than Henry is another “ rebel,” the 
Saxon duke Widukind, who opposed Charlemagne. ‘“ The 
question of Charlemagne or Widukind,” states the organ of 
the Association of Teachers of History, “‘ has become the 
touchstone of opinion nowadays.” ‘‘ We must cease to write 
sine tra et studio. To hell with all science which does not, ever 
and exclusively, start from and look at its own nationality as 
its highest and last goal!” 

The critical examination, or rather the condemnation 
a priori, of Charlemagne is chiefly based upon racial preju- 
dices. Racism, transplanted to Germany by the French 
Comte de Gobineau, completed by the Englishman Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, raised to a dogma of the National 
Socialist Party by The Leader, sees the origin of all human 
civilisation in the Nordic race. This theory ascribes to the 
Germanic race a culture not only equal but superior to that 
of the ancient Mediterranean nations in ethics, religion, and 
nearly all branches of science. How does it happen that we 
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do not possess anything of the treasures of heathen Germanic 
civilisation ? Where are the poems of the Nordic Homers and 
Horaces, where the products of the fine arts, philosophy and 
science? It is not difficult to answer: the Christian Church 
and her servants, primarily the Anglo-Saxon Winfrith- 
Boniface and the Frank Charlemagne, consciously and sys- 
tematically destroyed all that. Charles the Frank—the title 
“the Great ” has been banished—has been reproached with 
the subjection and Christianisation of the Saxons. The 
Saxons are held to have been the purest and, therefore, the 
most valuable German tribe ; the Saxons, and not the Franks, 
were qualified for the political and cultural leadership of 
Germany. German history would have taken a better and 
more fortunate course if not the Frankish king Charles, but 
the Saxon duke Widukind, had triumphed. It is an amusing 
pastime, worthy of the satirical wit of Bernard Shaw, to 
imagine how history would have developed in that case. For 
serious historiography it is only a waste of time. 

Boniface, by Christianising the German tribes, brought to 
them not only the eternal values of Christianity, but also a 
key to the genius of ancient civilisation. Charlemagne, by 
joining the Saxons with the Frankish Empire, laid the founda- 
tion of German nationality. A few decades after the subjuga- 
tion of the Saxons, a Christian Saxon priest composed one of 
the most outstanding Old-German poems, the Heiland 
(Saviour). From Saxony, after a century, the dynasty of the 
Ludolfings, descendants of duke Widukind, founded the 
“First Realm.” Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals, the 
poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach and Walter von der 
Vogelweide, Master Eckhart and German mysticism—all the 
achievements of the following centuries prove the fertility of 
the fusion of ancient civilisation, Christian religion, and 
Germanic race. 

But the crowd is taught less by the results of scientific 
research than by the desires of political opinions. Examples 
are more frequently supplied by historical novelists than by 
historians. The majority gathered their knowledge of religious 
and social life in the first century a.p. by reading The Last 
Days of Pompeii or Wallace’s Ben Hur rather than the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, The age of Elizabeth and the Stuarts 
is best known from Kenilworth and the Waverley Novels. 
Millions of readers and spectators know the world-war from 
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Journey's End or All Quiet on the Western Front ; how many 
read a line in the volumes of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence ? 

The impetuous discussion about Charlemagne, in a larger 
sense about Germany’s Christianisation, has been decided for 
the multitude by the description the poet Hermann Léns gave 
of the combats of Charlemagne with the Saxons. The author 
was, in the decade before the Great War, one of the most 
popular poets of German youth. His heroic death for his 
country in 1914 still further increased his popularity, so that 
his condemnation of Charlemagne in the famous ballad of The 
Red Rivulet made a deep impression upon his numerous 
readers. This poem is to the same degree poetically impressive 
and. historically untenable. 

Léns describes the execution of 4,500 Saxons at the Aller 
rivulet near Verden, whom Charles had condemned to death 
for their repeated rebellion. In the poet’s eye, the Frankish 
ruler appears not as a judge but as a murderer; therein we 
have the origin of his nickname “Charles the Saxon- 
slaughterer.”” From the historical point of view the execution 
of the Saxons cannot be separated from similar massacres, 
such as the murder of 700 Slav war-prisoners by Otto the 
Great in 955, and of the Old Prussian captives by the Teutonic 
Order (about 1245). All these horrible cruelties can only be 
understood in the light of that time. Four times the Saxons 
had broken treaties, solemnly confirmed by oath, and had 
treacherously slain Frankish troops. Charlemagne repaid 
perfidy by severity ; he acted in conformity with the Frankish 
law of high treason. 

There are, however, political causes which contributed to 
the unfavourable opinion of Charlemagne. The whole post- 
war time in Germany passed under the pressure of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The more its weight was felt, the more ani- 
mosity increased against all achievements of “ western” 
civilisation. The actual political opposition against the 
victorious Powers was carried back to former periods, and the 
legend grew up that European West and South had been 
disastrous for Germany from the beginning of western 
history. 

It is well known that popular opinion in France and 
Germany had disputed for long years whether Charlemagne 
was German or French. Each nation claimed the great 
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emperor, whereas he was neither the one nor the other, but 
a Frank. He is the hero of popular epics in France as well as 
in Germany. All European nations between the western and 
the Byzantine zone derived the name of “ ruler” from the 
name of “Carolus” (e.g. Polish krdl, Hungarian kirdly). 
Charlemagne is the common possession of all continental 
nations in the West, and it is a vain endeavour to reclaim him 
for one alone. 

Those endeavours, however, are settled since Germany of 
to-day refuses Charlemagne. “He has been the chosen 
favourite of former cram-books, perhaps because the Frank 
brought schools to us. He cannot be introduced in a German 
school-book but as the ‘ Saxon-slaughterer.’ Down with 
him!” Such is the verdict of a Nazi poet. An encyclopedia 
was forbidden in 1933 because in it “ Charles called the 
Great ” is quoted as German Emperor, whereas “‘ the Verden 
massacre was un-German in its cruelty.” 

In comparison with Charlemagne the Saxon duke Widukind 
has been praised as the champion of true German spirit. 
Widukind was one of the leaders of the first Saxon rebellions 
(778-785). Unfortunately, his panegyrists forget that, three 
years after the Verden massacre, Widukind became a Christian 
and henceforward kept peace with the Franks. This “ blot ” 
on his character cannot be extinguished, but will be eliminated 
by the curious argument: “ Christened Widukind concerns 
us no more.” 

When “the times are out of joint ” it is risky to side with 
impartiality. The historian will scarcely be able to prevail 
with the arguments of scientific research, for they do not 
flatter the selfish aims of parties in control. Patriotism, 
respect for one’s own nationality and hero-worship are of the 
highest value, and the scholar dare not neglect them if he is 
not to lose himself in the sphere of bloodless abstractions. 
Nevertheless, in view of all temptations of this or another 
kind, he must remain loyal to the maxim: Amicus Plato, 
magis amica veritas. 

Historicus. 
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HOSE who harbour a preference for plenteous heat and 

ample sunshine, or to whom unusual scenes appeal, 

should steer for the lovely Balearics ; particularly if, 
perforce, they must take their holidays late. For “ Phcebus 
Apollo ” presides almost continuously in those Mediterranean 
isles to the south of Barcelona: British money there, too, 
being still as good as ever, Spain’s currency also resting no 
more upon gold. 

Various-sized colonies of our countrymen are met with, 
nowadays, throughout the hamlets of those fifteen picturesque 
islands—large and small—that lie parallel to Spain’s south- 
eastern coast. The cloudless skies and mild, equable climate 
common to this group have captured those wanderers who, 
enamoured of the prevalent, faint suggestion of the East, 
as well as of a past redolent of romance, have finally come to 
anchor there. Moorish ruins and relics, moreover, add charm 
to existence in the Balearics, where indented, rugged coasts 
and seas of marvellous beauty combine enchantingly with 
mountains, rocks and woods. 

A life of primitive simplicity and cheapness, surrounded, in 
the larger centres anyway, by all the amenities of civilised 
life, has lured, as well may be imagined, many impoverished 
persons of not merely British but other nationalities to 
establish themselves upon these jewels of the Mediterranean, 
sometimes styled the Fortunate Isles, or Countries of Content. 
The islands in question, indeed, once belonged to us, our 
occupation of them having extended over three separate 
stretches of time—from 1713-56, from 1763-82, and from 
1788-1803—which cover together a period of sixty-seven 

ears! 

In olden times the innumerable rocky caves seaming the 
cliffs of the Balearics formed an admirable base for the 
armed piracy once so rampant in Europe’s Middle Sea. But 
when, at long last, this had been repressed for ever, and the 
islands had come to be considered as virtually a part of the 
Peninsula, it was Port Mahon, Minorca’s excellent harbour— 
best, say mariners, of all thereabouts—which actually formed 
the prize struggled and fought for throughout the centuries 
by Spanish, French and British forces. At the end of Britain’s 
first occupation of the Balearics, this fierce rivalry between 
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the Powers led, in fact, to Admiral John Byng being haled 
before a firing-party ; to appease popular fury at the loss, 
with too little resistance, so some said, of the above-named 
fortress to the French. It was also this court martial, by the 
way, which led the witty philosopher, Voltaire, to vent his 
spleen, on hearing of this trial and its subsequent sentence, by 
minting that phrase of biting irony, “ Pour encourager les 
autres.” 

Steaming by night from Barcelona, the route commonly 
followed, travellers enter the harbour of Palma, capital of all 
the Balearics, on Majorca, the largest island, just as the sun 
has risen to gild its roofs and towers. Tourists and exiles 
naturally provide much of the livelihood of the natives of 
these lovely isles, where, in unparalleled surroundings, visitors 
may thoroughly enjoy tennis, picnics, bridge, bathing, boating 
and fishing; lobsters in Majorca’s many coves and caves 
being the main catch provided by this last. Vines and olive 
trees, fruit and grain, are extensively cultivated too through- 
out the Balearics, while capers furnish an uncertain but always 
welcome harvest. These little black blobs, usually associated 
by us with steamed fish or boiled mutton, are the unopened 
buds of a bramble-like plant creeping there over ruins and 
most waste places. The buds of such vines, when gathered at 
their proper season by the nimble fingers of Mallorcan girls 
and women, are spread in the sun upon a clean linen cloth and 
dried for a few hours. They are sold then to local bottlers, 
who store them in barrels of strong vinegar. Afterwards they 
are put up in bottles of a milder vintage, and merged by 
wholesalers with the larger quantities coming from Sardinia, 
Corsica, and places along the Riviera coast. 

A quite unusual degree of industry and a charming hospi- 
tality characterise the Mallorcans, who nowadays may be 
classed as belonging to the Spanish race, and as much akin to 
the Catalans. Crime is rare among this loyal and religious 
people, travellers invariably speaking with delight of the 
agreeable contacts they have made when sojourning amongst 
them. The islanders have evidently improved, for not 
always were they thus complaisant. Formerly, the caverns 
in Cabrera, south of Majorca, were used for confining the 
French captured in the Napoleonic Wars; the islanders 
having sided with Spain against “le petit caporal.” These 
prisoners were originally rushed to the above-mentioned 
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retreats to save them from the rage excited in the islanders at 
news of the excesses the French had committed in Spain. But 
once safely incarcerated, they were shamefully neglected, 
callously left, indeed, almost to perish of starvation! 

At Arta, too, in Majorca itself, the land is honeycombed 
with caves containing numerous stalactites. Some of these 
caves are immense. And from one such once were taken five 
hundred men, a further two thousand and a quantity of cattle 
being taken from another, by James of Aragon at the time of 
the famous Conquest. 

Grouped into two clusters lie these delightful islands—the 
Isles of Pines, consisting of two large and four tiny rocky 
spots to the south-west, and the Balearics proper, made up of 
Majorca, Minorca, and seven small islands, farther north and 
east. 

As one enters Palma’s fascinating port—the chief one in 
Majorca—its strange, foreign aspect makes an immediate 
impression. Sheer from the water-front rise not only the city’s 
cathedral but the royal palace, and the Lonja, or public 
exchange. Which persons really were responsible for the plan- 
ning of Palma’s cathedral has never been ascertained. James 
Fabre, a Majorcan architect, certainly had at one time a deal 
to do with its construction, which extended, however, through 
many a century. The royal palace adjoining occupies the 
actual site, and, to some extent, embodies the very shape of 
the former abode of Majorca’s vanished rulers. Its principal 
tower, the Tower of Homage, has always been, and still is, 
adorned with a large bronze angel, cast by Campredon in 
1309. This finely-modelled guardian figure has served as a 
weathercock to many generations of islanders. Indeed, a local 
saying has grown up about this undoubted survival of over 
six hundred years, to the effect that an unstable man actually 
is “‘ as the angel of the palace.” 

The recessed doorway of the chapel of Saint Ana, with its 
arch of three tiers of red jasper relieved by three round 
columns of the same stone, but yellow, is another interesting 
feature of the palace where once Majorca’s former lords held 
court. But this chapel, of much interest both for architects 
and artists, is reverenced by the Mallorcans mainly as the last 
resting-place of the very much-travelled remains of Saint 
Praxedes, which in more pious days attracted to themselves 
vast quantities of priceless gifts. 

VoL. CXLVIII. 31 
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Left of the cathedral and royal palace, as these are ap 
proached from the sea, stands Palma’s famous Loma: a 
magnificent, rectangular Gothic hall, begun in 1426 by William 
Sagrera, the master-of-works of Majorca’s fine cathedral. The 
proportions of this structure actually are perfect, its carvings 
superb, and its other ornamentations in very happy taste ; 
while above the gable or canopy of its eastern doorway is a 
graceful study in stone of our modest Lady Saint Mary. 

Two notable cross-roads almost facing each other are 
encountered right and left at about the ninth kilometre from 
Palma, travelling westward out of this city through the fisher- 
men’s quarters of Santa Catalina, the fashionable suburbs of 
El Terreno and Porto-pi, and finally rural Cas Catala. That 
to the left leads to the chapel of Portals, from the quarries at 
which spot came much of the stone employed for the cathe- 
dral. Extremely picturesque is the situation of this chapel, 
which stands on the common above an overhanging cliff ; set 
round by matchless glimpses of sea and irregular shore, and 
backed by wooded mountains. 

The road to the right runs straight to Bendinant—a 
modern mansion of curiously mixed architecture, the rooms 
of which now house many reminders of the conquest of this 
island from its former African possessors. Close by are the 
memorials which mark the spot where, on September 12th, 
1229, Ramon and Guillem de Moncada, the famous brothers 
whom even death could not divide, fell fighting for James of 
Aragon in his struggle against the Moors. It was here that 
the Bishop of Barcelona celebrated the first Mass said upon 
the island after the Conquest. And an iron cross upon a base 
of stone, standing in a field, still keeps green the memory of the 
final crushing of the power of the Crescent within the Balearics. 

Only slightly farther inland from these martial situations 
lie the hamlets of Calvea, Puigpunent, Galilea and Escapdella. 
They dot some of the most peaceful valleys in the island ; the 
most picturesque being Galilea, spread across the summit of 
a gulch set high amid the hills. Re-descending to the plain 
eventually brings one to Andraitx. This is one of the very 
oldest settlements on the island, and its former port of San 
Telmo looks across the sheltered channel where the fleet of 
the Conqueror once made itself fast to the islets of Pantalea 
and rugged Dragonera; then sent its fighting men ashore 
upon Majorca in boats, rafts and spars! 
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No part of this island revels in greater wealth of natural 
beauty—of lovely valleys, fields bordered by rich woods, 
vistas of mountain summits, and below everything a boulder- 
strewn shore washed by the foam-edged, deep blue of the 
Mediterranean. This westernmost corner, too, cradles within 
it such hamlets as Estallenchs, Esperlas and Bajialbufar ; 
this last celebrated as having been the scene of the first weeks 
of the hapless honeymoon of Georges Sand and Frédéric 
Chopin. 

Curving up the coast-line, northwards and eastwards, 
Majorca’s principal mountains rise sharply from the sea in a 
continuous chain that faces the shores of Spain. The foot-hills 
south of this long ridge flatten into an extensive plain occupy- 
ing most of the remainder of the island. On the extreme 
south-east, this, too, is bordered by other, lower hills which 
reach their greatest altitude not far east of Palma. If one 
strikes up the gorges from the capital northwards into the 
mountains, a steady climb brings one eventually to the 
picturesquely placed monastery of Valldemosa, for ever a 
resort of pilgrimage for lovers of music, as well as for all 
persons addicted to romance. For there, on November 27th, 
1838, arrived the great Chopin, accompanied by Georges 
Sand, her children and a maid. At this wondrously situated 
spot the famous Pole had his all-but-fatal illness, and here, 
along with the passionate French woman writer, he spent the 
latter portion of his tragic love-making. Memories of these 
two caged hearts crowd thick upon one in looking from the 
monks’ cells here away towards Miramar, Deya and Soller 
—enchanted city in a vale of orange groves ; while on either 
hand and behind one roll wooded mountains, height upon 
height, and to one’s left spreads the sea—a wide expanse of 
matchless blue! 

Majorca’s place-names, such as Bufola, Binisalem, Lloseta, 
Lluchmayor, Alcudia, Inca, Arta, Manacor, Felanitx, Randa, 
remind one of the departed Moors and strike a northern ear 
most curiously ; the last bringing back memories of Majorca’s 
most famous son. Still revered all over the island is the name 
of Ramon Lull; the sensual young courtier who, becoming 
converted, changed first into a recluse and afterwards into a 
notable missionary. The son of a noble who fought alongside 
James of Aragon at the Conquest, he was born in January 
1235. On turning hermit, he retired to the slopes of Randa— 
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a peak of twin summits some thirty kilometres east of Palma. 
Missionary ardour, however, later sent Lull travelling through 
northern Africa, where he was stoned to death at last outside 
Bougie in 1315 for preaching against Mohammedanism. 

In the towns of Majorca’s central plains a native cloth is 
woven. The blue and white colours of this material create a 
most delicious sense of coolness in the heat prevalent for 
several months throughout the Balearics. Renowned among 
these resorts, too, is Petra—birthplace of Juniperro Serra— 
which thus is directly linked with the United States of 
America. For this celebrated Serra had the enterprise to send 
out a party of French missionaries to California. And it was 
from the settlement these monkish brethren founded that 
eventually arose the present flourishing city of San Francisco! 

Iviza and Fomentera, although in themselves compara- 
tively small, are by far the largest units of the Balearics’ 
southerly, more western group, known locally, as already 
mentioned, as the Isles of Pines. The other four islands in this 
collection, indeed, are little more than expanses of undulating 
earth and outcropping rocks. Notwithstanding their limited 
area, however, the foregoing two isles possess the greatest 
variety of scenery and the most fruitful soil of any members of 
this truly romantic chain. They cannot compete for all that 
with the larger islands to the north and east, in particular 
with Minorca, or Majorca, which, from their size, situation, 
and more numerous and bigger settlements, immeasurably 
surpass them in importance. 


THEODORE RUETE. 


————_———————————— 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue LEAGUE AND SANCTIONS 


TALY’S quarrel with Abyssinia, whatever value it may 

otherwise have to the political philosopher, has thrown 

some light on the theory and the practice of the League of 
Nations. When the League was constituted in 1919, it was 
based upon the assumption that all the Great Powers in the 
world, including the United States, would be embraced within 
its membership. There are seven Great Powers: the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
Japan. The theory was that if the nations of the world were 
agreed that there should be no more war, there probably 
would be no more war. But it was essential to that theory 
that the Great Powers should form the backbone of the 
organisation. In I919 it was confidently expected that the 
theory would work, because at that time the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan were the effective 
total of the world’s Great Powers. Germany was regarded as 
an outcast for one reason; Russia for another. The question 
was, not whether Germany and Russia would consent to 
complete the composition of the League of Nations, but 
whether and when they would themselves qualify for the 
privilege of membership. 

The outlook therefore seemed good. Peace was to be im- 
posed upon the world. Granted a true, that is a full, League 
of Nations, no difficulty arose about the “ sanction” for 
preserving the peace. All that was necessary was that the 
members of the League should undertake collectively to 
punish an aggressor, and to regard him as an aggressor 
against the whole body of the League. On the then prevailing 
hypothesis such a machinery seemed simple, almost foolproof. 
As is the case with all good sanctions, its strength would lie 
in its very semblance of strength, the effect of which would be 
to dissuade any party from ever putting it to the test. An 
analogy may be drawn from the factor of “ confidence” in 
the financial field. In the event of a winding-up none of the 
big five joint-stock banks in London could possibly be 
solvent, because their assets are so immense that the Stock 
Exchange could not absorb them in the event of an enforced 
sale. The market itself would crumble. In the autumn of 
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1931 the banks triumphed only because the public assumed 
them to be sound. A run on the banks would have ruined 
them. Similarly, a really representative League of Nations 
would attract such confidence that its sanction against war 
need never even be invoked. 

The best laid schemes of mice and men, however, gang aft 
agley. When the United States Congress refused to partici- 
pate in the League of Nations, despite its joint American 
authorship, the League for all major practical purposes had 
lost its virtue. True, it has dissuaded sundry small states from 
engaging in war, though it has not been uniformly successful 
even in the case of small states. Bolivia and Paraguay, for 
example, could in the long run ignore Geneva. In the hypo- 
thesis of a Great Power being disposed towards war, or 
towards any other violation of the Covenant, the League of 
Nations “‘ sanction’ was unconvincing, and for that reason 
ineffective. Both Japan and Germany seceded from the 
League of Nations, and pursued the course they had set 
themselves. The present position is that of the seven Great 
Powers of the world, three (the United States, Germany and 
Japan) stand outside ; a fourth (Italy) has joined issue with 
the League. In the case of Italy’s dispute with Abyssinia 
therefore the “ sanction” discussed at Geneva was not in 
effect a League of Nations sanction at all; but a Franco- 
British combination against Italy. Hf, inthe case of Japan, 
the League of Nations had attempted anything so foolish as 
an “‘ economic sanction,” the only probable result would have 
been a war between Great Britain and the United States. A 
League of Nations’ attempt to prevent Japan from doing 
business with other countries would have involved the 
British navy in the enterprise of forcibly preventing the 
United States from trading with Japan. Similarly, a League 
of Nations’ attempt to prevent, say, Italian ships from 
passing through the Suez Canal would clearly involve Great 
Britain in a naval war with Italy in the Mediterranean. Even 
granting that the discrepancy between the League Covenant 
and the Suez Canal Convention of 1888 could be obviated, the 
theory of trying to prevent a war between Italy and Abyssinia 
by means of a war between Italy and Great Britain is odd 
enough to imply that some hidden force has been at work. 
Nor is that hidden force far to seek. It happens that in Great 
Britain the League of Nations has taken popular root as one 
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of the great causes. The cause is pursued with a grim disregard 
of the facts. The prestige of the League of Nations Union 
typifies that cause, and constitutes a serious electoral factor. 
Speaking of the British people at the League Assembly on 
September 11th last Sir Samuel Hoare said: “ It is because 
they cling to this ideal that they would be deeply shocked if 
the structure of peace to which they had given their constant 
support were irrevocably shattered.” On that occasion Sir 
Samuel Hoare made an impressive plea for using the League 
machinery, defective as it was, as the only available machinery 
for preserving the peace ; and he faced the logic of his plea by 
making this remarkable statement : “ In conformity with its 
precise and explicit obligations the League stands, and my 
country stands with it, for the collective maintenance of the 
Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for steady and collec- 
tive resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” Those 
whose business it was to explain British policy during the 
session of the Assembly in September protested that there was 
no question of Great Britain taking action against Italy except 
as one party in a general sanction, and that if there was to be 
“‘ war ” between Italy and Great Britain on that score, there 
would by the same token be war between Italy and France, 
the Little Entente countries, Belgium, Holland, the Scandi- 
navian countries. The British argument in short postulated 
French agreement, failing which there could be no League 
“‘ sanction.” It seemed fair therefore to put it that in essence 
it was a question of a Franco-British combination against 
Italy. What they further said in British official quarters was 
that if the League of Nations could not prevent Italy from 
annexing, or making war upon Abyssinia, it could not be 
expected to exert any restraining influence upon Germany in 
her designs upon Austria or Memel; that indeed Germany 
was watching events with a view precisely to assessing her 
chances of success in her extra-League course of European 
conquest. The critics of British policy asked: could it help 
the League or any good cause in Europe if Italy followed the 
German and the Japanese example and left it? 


A Franco-BritisH SANCTION ? 


The essential interest of what has happened at Geneva in 
relation to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute therefore derives 
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from the evolution of the French and the British attitude to 
the Covenant in its bearing upon that dispute. There have 
been several stages in that evolution. The first was reached 
during the night of May 24th-25th, when a dramatic meeting 
of the League Council achieved what looked like a triumph. 
On May 2oth a telegram from the Emperor of Abyssinia had 
been circulated in which he made the charge, among others, 
that “Italy is illegally occupying an important part of 
Ethiopian territory,” and accordingly asked that the Council 
should take steps to ensure the execution of the Covenant. 
Negotiations took place at Geneva between M. Laval, Mr. 
Eden, Baron Aloisi and M. Avenol. The Stresa front had not 
yet been broken by the Anglo-German naval agreement, and 
M. Laval gave full support to Mr. Eden’s plea that the Coven- 
ant should be invoked. An agreement was reached. It was 
telephoned as a proposal to Signor Mussolini, who accepted it. 
It was then drafted as a resolution. The resolution noted that 
the two parties had agreed to settle the Walwal dispute in 
conformity with Article 5 of the 1928 Treaty ; that they had 
nominated their arbitrators as provided by that Article ; 
that they were in agreement in entrusting to these arbitrators 
the settlement of subsequent incidents ; and that they had 
agreed to fix August 25th as the date on which the procedure 
of conciliation and arbitration should be concluded; and 
stated that the Council requested the Secretary-General to 
communicate to its members all information that might reach 
him from the two parties, in particular regarding the develop- 
ment of the arbitrators’ work. It further stated that the 
Council, leaving to the two parties full liberty to settle the 
dispute in accordance with Article § of the 1928 Treaty, 
decided to meet if, in default of agreement between the four 
arbitrators for the settlement of the dispute, an understanding 
had not been reached by July 25th between these arbitrators 
as to the selection of the fifth arbitrator ; the Council also 
decided to meet to examine the situation if on August 25th 
the settlement by means of conciliation and arbitration had 
not taken place. It looked at that time as if the League had 
induced Signor Mussolini to take a pacific route to a settle- 
ment. Mr. Eden received a good Press on the ground that he 
had remained inflexibly firm at a moment when it looked as if 
the enterprise must fail; and it was he who suggested the 
three cardinal points in the proposal accepted by Signor 
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Mussolini. A French commentator described him as “ ce 
jeune homme terrible qui désire tant la paix.” 

Alas! at the beginning of June Herr von Ribbentrop and 
his delegation arrived in London to negotiate the naval 
agreement, and at the same time Paris plunged into one of its 
periodic Ministerial crises. The Stresa front was broken. A 
different Mr. Eden left London for Paris (June 21st), Rome 
(June 24th) and again Paris (June 27th), inan attempt to mend 
it. He found that Paris was full of mistrust of British policy 
and disposed not to jeopardise French friendship with Italy. 
He found Rome disposed to look upon Germany’s triumph in 
London—for such it undoubtedly was—as a lesson that if 
Italy wanted to take the quickest way to achieving her ends 
in Abyssinia she must follow the example given jointly by 
Japan and Germany, and ignore the League of Nations. In 
the first week of July the French Government firmly inti- 
mated to the British Government its refusal to support Britain 
in any further immediate attempt to influence Italian policy, 
and went so far as to explain that France would not consent 
to jeopardise her friendship with Italy on account of the 
Abyssinian dispute. The British Government thereupon 
embarked upon the dual adventure of explaining away the 
naval agreement and appealing to France to support the 
League of Nations. Sir George Clerk, British Ambassador in 
Paris, was instructed to submit two considerations to M. 
Laval : (1) That when the negotiations for an air pact began, 
there could be no question of bilateral Anglo-German negotia- 
tions, and that therefore France would be able to withhold 
her acceptance of such a pact until she were satisfied of 
Britain’s full loyalty to the Stresa policy ; and (2) that French 
interests were as deeply engaged as British interests in avert- 
ing any danger to the League and to the principle of collective 
security that might result from Abyssinia’s being able to 
represent herself as a victim of Great Power aggression. 

Sir Samuel Hoare seconded Sir George’s efforts by a speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on July 11th in which he 
declared: ‘‘ We have surely found in the past that it is 
possible to adjust demands and differences of this kind with- 
out recourse to war, and I am not prepared even now to 
abandon any chance that may present itself for averting 
what I believe will be a calamity, whether it be through 
the machinery of the 1906 Treaty, or whether it be through 
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the machinery of the League, or whether it be through 
both.” 

Through the diplomatic channel London and Paris there- 
upon began to explore in the first instance the possibility that 
the 1906 tripartite treaty might be made the instrument of an 
Italo-Abyssinian settlement. Its main attraction in a media- 
tory sense was that on the one hand it would engage the three 
Great Powers—France, Great Britain and Italy—in common 
action, and on the other hand it would postulate both 
Abyssinia’s integrity and the safeguarding of Italy’s legiti- 
mate economic interests. In his speech of July 11th, Sir 
Samuel, while stating that “ as long as there is an effective 
League we are ready and willing to take our full share of 
collective responsibility,” at the same time roundly ridiculed 
the notion of an Anglo-French “ blockade of Italy.” 

In passing it is worth while to recall the relevance to the 
question of League sanctions, of the international status of the 
Suez Canal. The Convention respecting the Free Navigation 
of the Suez Maritime Canal was signed on October zgth, 1888, 
by Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Russia and Turkey. The first article 
reads: ‘ The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and 
open, in time of war as in time of peace, to all merchant or 
war vessels, without flag discrimination. Consequently, the 
High Contracting Parties agree in no way to prevent the free 
use of the Canal in time of war as in time of peace. The Canal 
shall never be used for the exercise of the right of blockade.” 
By contrast Articles 20 and 21 of the League Covenant read 
thus: “ Article 20. The Members of the League severally 
agree that this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obliga- 
tions or understandings inter se which are inconsistent with 
the terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that they will not 
hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the 
terms thereof. In case any Member of the League shall, 
before becoming a Member of the League, have undertaken 
any obligations inconsistent with the terms of this Covenant, 
it shall be the duty of such Member to take immediate steps 
to procure its release from such obligations. Article 21: 
Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace.” 
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Is the Suez Canal Convention “ inconsistent ” with the 
Covenant or does it qualify as an instrument for “ securing 
the maintenance of peace”? 

The conversations which led to the so-called Paris proposals 
began in Paris on August 7th, when M. Laval held a 
preliminary consultation with the British and Italian Am- 
bassadors and fixed the date of the meeting as August 15th. 
Mr. Eden and Sir Robert Vansittart arrived in Paris on 
August 13th and saw M. Laval in advance of the meeting. 
On August 15th a series of informal talks took place between 
M. Laval and Baron Aloisi; M. Laval and Mr. Eden; M. 
Laval and Mr. Eden together, and the Abyssinian “Minister, 
Mr. Tecle Hawariat ; Baron Aloisi and Mr. Eden. On August 
16th the Three-Power Conversations proper began at the 
Quai d’Orsay. Baron Aloisi is understood to have argued 
that the Italian claim to a virtual protectorate over Abyssinia 
was in principle recognised by the Tripartite Treaty of 1906 
and by the correspondence which took place between the 
British and Italian Governments in December 1925. There is 
something to be said for the Italian claim, as can be seen from 
the British White Paper published on June 24th, 1926. As 
long ago as 1919 Italy had proposed that in return for British 
support of an Italian claim to a railway connecting Eritrea 
with Italian Somaliland through Abyssinia, Italy should sup- 
port a British claim toa concession from Abyssinia for barrage 
works at Lake Tsana, the object of which would be the im- 
provement of the flow of water into the Blue Nile. In 1919 
the British Government rejected the Italian suggestion, but 
accepted it in December 1925. The further promise was then 
made to Italy that if the barrage works were duly carried out, 
the British Government was prepared to recognise an ex- 
tensive Italian sphere of economic interest in the west of 
Abyssinia. In the correspondence itself and in statements 
made by the British Foreign Secretary, it was emphasised 
that there was nothing in the proposed “‘ deal” which con- 
flicted either with the Tripartite Treaty of 1906 or with 
Abyssinia’s sovereign independence. Concessions granted by 
Abyssinia logically resulted from an exercise of Abyssinia’s 
sovereign rights. 

The whole question of Italy’s colonial expansion in Africa 
has been made difficult by the vagueness of the war-time 
promises made to Italy. Article 13 of the Pact of London of 
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1915, as a result of which Italy threw over the Triple Alliance 
and entered the war on the Allied side, promised that in the 
event of Britain and France receiving territorial additions in 
Africa as a result of Allied victory, Italy “ might claim some 
equitable compensation, particularly as regards the settlement 
in her favour of the questions relative to the frontiers of the 
Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland, and Libya, and the 
neighbouring colonies belonging to France and Great Britain.” 
It was one result of the Pact of London that the Treaty of 
Versailles (Article 119) transferred to the Allies all Germany’s 
colonial rights for their disposal. A further result was that a 
small slice of British Kenya was transferred to Italian 
Somaliland in May 1924. 

In August 1935 however Mr. Eden rejected Baron Aloisi’s 
argument relative to the correspondence of December 1925. 
The ground on which he rejected it is obscure. He and M. 
Laval then proceeded to draw up a series of proposals to be 
submitted to the Italian Government as a basis of negotiation. 
The two governments offered to use their “ good offices ” to 
obtain from the Abyssinian Government “ very wide economic 
opportunities ” for Italy in Abyssinia ; to help in negotiating 
with the Abyssinian Government an understanding whereby 
the frontiers of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland should be 
safeguarded against attack and Italian subjects in Abyssinia 
should be protected ; to suggest to Abyssinia that she should 
appeal to the League of Nations to be given economic help in 
the form of “ collective assistance” from Great Britain, 
France and Italy. The proposal was that the new agreement 
should take the form of a four-Power Treaty between Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Abyssinia, which would supplant 
all the existing agreements, and from which the greatest share 
of benefit would fall to Italy. The proposal was subjected to 
the three conditions that Abyssinia’s political integrity be 
respected ; that the new scheme in its final form be freely 
accepted by Abyssinia; and that it be approved by the Council 
of the League of Nations. On August 18th the Italian Govern- 
ment’s answer to the proposals was received in Paris. Italy 
in effect rejected the proposals and made a counter proposal 
that Italy should be given a dominant position in Abyssinia 
with French and British concurrence. The counter proposal 
in its turn was rejected by France and Great Britain. 

The League Council duly met on September 4th. Mr. Eden 
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began by recalling the ineffective Paris proposals to Italy. He 
ended by affirming the British Government’s conciousness of 
its responsibilities as a member of the League and its disposi- 
tion “to use the machinery of the League.” He did not 
specify that machinery, nor its use. M. Laval, with less 
vehemence, expressed the French anxiety to respect the 
Covenant, but placed his emphasis on his “ will to serve 
peace.” Baron Aloisi again rejected alike the Paris proposals 
and the assumption that Abyssinia’s status was equal to 
Italy’s. | Professor Jéze outlined Addis Ababa’s defence 
against Rome’s charges, and the Council adjourned. On 
September 5th Baron Aloisi bluntly symbolised Italy’s 
feeling by walking out of the Council chamber. By that time 
Rome had published its §,000-word indictment of Abyssinia. 
Private consultations took place on September 5th and 6th, 
resulting in a proposal that a conciliation committee of five 
members, including France and Britain, should examine the 
facts and report to the Council. On September §th Baron 
Aloisi objected that, if Italy be excluded from that committee, 
then the other signatories of the Treaty of 1906, namely 
France and Britain, must also be excluded. On the following 
day he waived that objection, and the committee was duly 
constituted by M. Laval, Mr. Eden, Colonel Beck (Poland), 
Sefior Madariaga (Spain), and Mr. Aras (Turkey). The Italian 
document issued in Geneva on September 4th fell into three 
parts, constituting a serious historical survey. The first part 
summarised relations between the two countries since the 
middle of last century. Instances were therein given of 
Abyssinia’s deliberate violation of treaty pledges. The second 
part recounted the history of Abyssinia’s membership of the 
League, originally sponsored as a friendly gesture by Italy 
herself. It contained the like burden of unfulfilled pledges 
and a proof, overwhelming in Italian eyes, of Abyssinia’s 
unfitness for League membership. The third part contained 
documentary evidence and photographs illustrative of 
“ atrocious practices ” in Abyssinian life, in violation of “ the 
fundamental principles of humanity and civilisation.” 

A diplomatic disturbance was caused on August 31st by 
the news that an oil concession had been sold by the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, who needed cash for obvious purposes, to an 
obscure concern called the African Exploitation and Develop- 
ment Corporation. It was negotiated by a British subject. 
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The humour of the matter had a grim effect in Paris as well 
asin Rome. On September 3rd, however, it emerged that the 
beneficiary company was a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
group in New York. The British Government protested its 
innocence, and urged the withdrawal of the concession. 
Washington splendidly exonerated London. Addis Ababa 
bowed to the storm, and the concession was abandoned. The 
Council therefore met on the following day in the exclusive 
atmosphere of its own trouble. . 

Throughout the following week Geneva was concentrated 
upon an exploration of the Covenant’s relevance to the 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute. On September 7th the Council gave 
way to the Committee of Five, M. Laval and Mr. Eden having 
first expounded to the Committee the Paris proposals of 
August 16th. Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Geneva on Sep- 
tember 8th in readiness for the meeting of the Sixteenth 
Assembly, which was to begin on September gth. As could 
have been foreseen, the Committee of Five quickly escaped 
its work by merely appointing a sub-committee of itself to 
examine the Italian memorandum of September 4th. The 
Assembly duly met on September 9th. Fifty-five countries 
were represented, twenty-four of them by their Foreign 
Ministers. Dr. Benesh, who holds the unique record of having 
been continuously in office since the war, was elected 
President. Sir Samuel addressed the Assembly on September 
11th. The essential sentences of what he said have been 
quoted above. Two months before, on July 11th last, when 
he addressed the House of Commons, he said: “ As long as 
there is an effective League we are ready and willing to take 
our full share of collective responsibility.” Only his emphasis, 
not his substance, had changed in the intervening period. 
Now, as then, the substance was that League action must be 
“collective.” In Berlin, as in Rome, therefore, eyes were 
turned to Paris. M. Laval delayed his speech till September 
13th. In the meantime he had shown the courtesy and the 
precaution of displaying a draft of his speech to Signor 
Mussolini. He, of course, protested French loyalty to the 
Covenant. But he placed his greatest emphasis on the need 
of European solidarity. He recalled the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment of January 7th. He recalled Stresa. He recalled the 
Franco-British initiative of February 3rd for a European 
appeasement. He emphasised “ the value which I attach to 
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the maintenance of such solidarity in the very interests of the 
European community and of general peace.” On September 
11th M. Corbin, the French Ambassador in London, asked 
the Foreign Office in London whether British readiness 
to resist aggression, as announced that day by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, applied to Central Europe (that is, to Austria) as well 
as to Africa. Both M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare were in 
Geneva on that day. The procedure of inguiry at the Foreign 
Office in London was presumably dictated by the French 
desire for formal assurances. Sir Samuel returned to London 
by air on September 13th after hearing M. Laval’s speech. 
The French question had not yet been answered, when this 
paper was written. In one sense the inquiry was unnecessary, 
because Sir Samuel’s formula was comprehensive. In another 
sense it was clearly dictated by the apparent discrepancy 
between what Sir Samuel said on September 11th and the 
former British refusal to enter into any precise commitment 
about Austria. 

There was, however, much more in the French inquiry 
than struck the eye. It is no secret that the outbreak of war 
between Italy and Abyssinia was by then regarded as 
inevitable. The real object therefore of the exchanges that 
were taking place between London and Paris was to consider 
what could be the method of stopping the war on the first 
opportunity, and of dealing with any of the potential Euro- 
pean complications. A German Putsch in Austria was one of 
the hypotheses to be considered. 


Beruin, Kovno, anp MEemeE.L 


Representations were made to the Lithuanian Government 
on September 12th by the French, Italian and British 
Governments. They were in effect also addressed to Berlin. 
As guarantors of the Memel Statute it was the clear duty of the 
Three Powers to demand an assurance from Kovno that the 
elections of September 29th would be conducted in accordance 
with the terms of the Statute. In that respect no difficulty 
was anticipated about the necessary assurance being given. 
Article 1 of the recently revised Electoral Law duly declares 
that ‘“‘ The members of the Diet of the Memel Territory are 
elected by general, equal, direct and secret ballot in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles of proportional repre- 
sentation.” The doubt that had been thrown upon Lithuanian 
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good faith originated in the intensive German propaganda 
that had been waged for many weeks. The point at issue was 
the disfranchisement by the Lithuanian authorities of certain 
Germans alleged by Lithuania to have been imported into the 
territory for the precise purpose of voting on September 2gth. 
The relevant Article of the revised electoral law (Article V) 
prescribed that the following three categories of residents in 
the Memel territory should neither vote nor be eligible for 
membership of the Diet: (1) Persons who have acquired 
Lithuanian nationality by naturalisation ; (2) persons who, 
having opted for Lithuanian nationality, hold the promise of 
a foreign State to grant them its nationality ; (3) persons who 
have belonged to an organisation which, in conformity with 
the Court’s judgment, has pursued the object of depriving the 
Lithuanian State of its independence or of detaching a portion 
of Lithuania’s territory, if five years have not yet elapsed since 
the judgment of the Court.” A semi-official statement issued 
on September 13th in Kovno, referring to the representations 
made by the three Powers, declared : “‘ We confirm that these 
suggestions are in full conformity with the attitude of the 
Lithuanian Government and its executive measures. The 
representatives of the signatory Powers were so informed on 
the 13th inst. (Friday).” 

The German interest in the representations of the Powers 
derived from the reminder that if the German Government 
had any complaint to make about the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment’s behaviour, its proper procedure was to use the 
machinery provided in the German-Lithuanian Treaty of 
1925, whereby all such cases should be submitted to a mixed 
commission, So far Germany had refrained from using that 
machinery. The three Powers were commendably anxious 
not to give the German Government a handle for the charge 
of being biased against Germany ; but the anger caused in 
Berlin by their ostensible representations to Kovno was proof 
enough of their underlying sympathy with the Lithuanian 
Government in its unequal struggle with the stronger German 
Government, whose activities in the Memel territory have 
been distinguished by no greater scruple than have Hitlerist 
activities elsewhere. 

GrorcE GLascow. 


September 15th, 1935. 
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THE FALL OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC.* 


Mr. Clark has written an authoritative and arresting 
account of one of the greatest tragedies of our time. The birth 
of German democracy was welcomed in the dark months 
following the war as one of the encouraging factors in a world 
torn with suffering and strife. Many people agreed with 
President Wilson’s view that we had been fighting the Kaiser 
and the German militarists, not the German people. No 
Englishman sympathised more deeply than Mr. Clark with 
the efforts of a politically inexperienced nation to rebuild its 
life on new foundations, and to-day nobody grieves more 
bitterly over the failure of the experiment. This substantial 
volume enshrines his hopes, his disappointments, and his 
criticisms. Starting with the conviction that liberty is the 
supreme social and political good, he traces the vicissitudes of 
the struggle and sketches the principal actors on the crowded 
stage. Having watched the evolution of the drama at close 
quarters for many years he writes with the realism of an 
eye-witness and the passion of a born democrat. 


“R. T. Clark. The Fall of the German Republic. Allen & Unwin. 153. 
VoL. CXLVIII. 32 
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Mr. Clark knows far too much to imagine that Hitler over- 
threw the Weimar régime by a blow of his fist. His path to 
power was cleared by the timidities, the rivalries and the 
stupidities of the Republican leaders. Attacked by the 
Die-hard Nationalists on the right and the growing power of 
the Communists on the left, the middle parties should have 
stood firmly together against the wreckers. For the real 
struggle was not between the socialists and the bourgeoisie, 
but between the friends and foes of constitutional govern- 
ment. Democracy is a poor affair without leaders, and never 
more so than in times of crisis. The Weimar régime produced 
one statesman of the first rank whose praises fill many pages. 
But his work killed him, and his premature death moves the 
author to the most eloquent passage in the book. 

During the war Stresemann had been as wild as the rest, 
but he gradually adapted his mind to the new situation, 
growing in wisdom and stature with experience and respon- 
sibility. Liberty at home and co-operation with the Western 
Powers was his programme. Mr. Clark defends the writer of 
the famous letter to the Crown Prince from the charge of 
insincerity. The Locarno policy, he points out, meant ultimate 
revision, not surrender. It renounced aggression, not the hope 
of restitutions. No German could be expected to accept for 
ever the sacrifices imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, any 
more than the French had accepted the settlement of 1871. 
The only question was whether changes were to be made by 
violence or consent. Mr. Clark applauds both the domestic 
and foreign aims of his hero, and castigates the short-sighted 
politicians who put obstacles in his way. “ For eight years he 
had borne alone Germany’s destinies on his shoulders, as the 
men who fought at Marathon had borne alone the fate of 
Europe on the points of their long spears.” It is perhaps a 
little exaggerated, for he had good comrades in the fight. But 
it is impossible to overpraise his patriotism, his strength of 
purpose, and his vision. His greatness is measured not only 
by his achievements but by comparison with his rivals and 
associates. Mr. Clark’s portrait gallery presents a strange 
variety of types. Ebert was a good bourgeois, Hugenberg 
able but utterly selfish, Seldte, the founder of the Stahlhelm, 
honest but commonplace, Hermann Miller, the thoughtful 
Socialist Chancellor, the most attractive of them all. 

With the death of the great architect new problems and 
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fresh actors swarm on to the stage. Stresemann had left 
the Republic in good repair: could his successors keep the 
structure intact ? The foreign situation was easier ; but the 
economic blizzard, which started from New York in 1929, 
burst upon Europe in 1930, toppling over banks, doubling the 
army of unemployed, and driving millions of Germans into 
the arms of the extremists. Hindenburg wanted Hermann 
Miller to grapple with the situation. General Schleicher, 
however, the political brain of the army, secured the appoint- 
ment of Briining, a brave, able, high-minded, unselfish man 
who struggled gallantly against adversity for two years, but 
unfortunately lacked the gift of popular appeal. A doctor, 
but not a leader, declares our author. Any Chancellor would 
have lost popularity at such a time, and in the spring of 1932 
he was unceremoniously evicted by the President whose 
re-election he had just striven successfully to secure. Mr. 
Clark is by no means sparing in his censures, and the figure of 
Schleicher, the prince of intriguers, comes out very badly in 
these dramatic pages ; but he is curiously indulgent to the 
old President, whose reputation would have stood higher in 
history had he died at the beginning of 1932. 

The substitution of Papen, a mediocre reactionary, for 
Briining opened the flood-gates and signed the death-warrant 
of democracy. He and Schleicher soon quarrelled, and neither 
of them possessed sufficient following in the Reichstag or the 
country to bar the advance of the Nazis, who had capitalised 
the sufferings and discontent of their fellow-citizens for the 
benefit of their own revolutionary aims. Mr. Clark’s narrative 
ends with the appointment of Hitler as Chancellor, the 
Reichstag fire, and the elections of March 5th, 1933. But the 
story of the struggle for power reveals the Leader and his 
comrades almost as clearly as the tale of the Dictatorship. 
Hitler appears as thoroughly second-rate both in mind and 
character, excelling only in the vulgar arts of a purveyor of 
patent medicines, promising all things to all men in the 
struggle for power, a cunning petty bourgeois, suspicious, 
neurotic, fanatical, irresolute. Is that the whole man? 
Perhaps it is too soon to answer the question. Of his 
lieutenants Gregor Strasser is declared to have possessed the 
best brain, and Mr. Clark wonders how he would have 
developed had he not been murdered by his old comrades in 


the blood-bath of June 30th, 1934. 
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The volume closes with the Reichstag session of March 
16th, 1933, on a note of anger and bitter grief. “ The dictator- 
ship was established in legal form ; the German republic had 
ceased to be. And in its place came horror, a horror that is still 
with us and has plunged Germany back into that savagery 
from which the Western world may yet live to regret she ever 
emerged—legal horror, cultural horror, artistic horror, moral 
horror, physical horror. . . . And the greatest horror of all 
is that when freedom went down into bloody darkness, not 
one German, not one descendant of Arminius, was taken arms 
in hand and fighting, except a poor Jewish boy driven crazy 
by seeing his mother battered into unconsciousness before his 
eyes.” 

GP! Ge 


* * * * ¥ 


A POET IN WONDERLAND.* 


The subject of Mr. de la Mare’s book, as indicated by its 
full title, makes an instant appeal to all child-lovers; this 
is enhanced by his happy instinct in selection, and by his 
understanding—so far as is possible to any adult—of the 
child-mind. It is a fresh and dewy posy that he has gathered, 
from descriptions of children in literature, from his own 
recollections, and those of others who have had the gift of 
remembrance ; or from the writings of such children as were 
able to set down their thoughts and experiences as they 
occurred. The result is a comprehensive study of infancy and 
youth, in their varied aspects, grave and gay. Any “ foolish 
notion ” of condescending to children, explaining them, or 
dogmatising about them, is expressly disclaimed. Mr. de la 
Mare’s lovely writing, with its inwoven literary allusions, 
gives the reader constant thrills of delight, as do the quota- 
tions chosen for chapter headings. 

Most of the children described here became famous later ; 
their early days were passed under very different auspices, 
but the same notes recur in many records. Such, for example, 
are the first instant of self-realisation (Jean Paul Richter’s 
“T am a ME”); the marvel of other discoveries ; first im- 
pressions generally (“ fresh, novel, vivid, sharp, engrossing, 


* Early One Morning in the Spring: Chapters on Children and on Childhood as it 
is revealed in particular in Early Memories and in Early Writings. By Walter de la 
Mare. Faber and Faber. 1935. 218. 
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dumbfounding sensations”); affection or dislike for some 
person ; love of solitude, of Nature, or of reading. We find, 
too, bright and definite pictures of places (the leisurely travel 
of earlier days favouring these) ; delight in imaginings or 
“making-up,” in home-made treasures and in “ collecting.” 
But the morning sky has its clouds, the April garden its 
lurking shadows of sorrow or even terror. Bereavement, 
home-sickness, timidity, nervous alarms by day or night, 
bugbears, religious or other (less frequent, one hopes, nowa- 
days), instances of childish heartlessness—these also figure in 
many recollections. The child often suffers too from a lack of 
real comprehension by “ grown-ups,”’ even the best-inten- 
tioned ; he remains aloof, his inner citadel not to be taken by 
coaxing or force. He has his own ideas, says Mr. de la Mare, 
of what is serious, and resents flippant handling of it: “he 
may consent to be amusing, never, against his will, to be 
amused.” How little of a child’s true self, he points out, can 
be measured by “ intelligence tests.” There have been many 
instances of prodigies gifted with a mechanical or “ parrot 
memory,” as contrasted with imagination. The absorbed, 
daylong “ busyness ” of even young children is noted, and the 
“‘ odd ” fact that there is “ comparatively little mention ”’ of 
food “‘in early autobiography ”’—certainly less than of clothes. 
References to school are not on the whole enthusiastic. One 
reads with incredulous horror that “ even within the limited 
range of autobiography referred to in these pages there are no 
fewer than nine public executions ” recorded as witnessed in 
childhood by their writers, Carlyle and Hardy among them. 
Statistics prove that very few recollections date from an 
earlier age than three, though Henry James remembered 
driving through Paris before he was two! The first twelve 
years are, naturally, the richest in impressions. Children’s 
diaries and letters, we are reminded, are sometimes written 
with a view to the parental eye; of the letters given here, 
some are in stilted language, others more natural. The best- 
known diary is darling Marjory Fleming’s, “it is as if one 
stood peering through its bottle-glass window-panes into a 
brightly-lit toy shop.” Some of the child poets show remark- 
able promise in thought and diction, as the 14-year old Poe 
does with his precocious poem “ To Helen.” But first place 
must, we think, be given to the rhythm of a little girl, 
“‘ dictated to her mother when she was three months under 
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five” ; it describes a dream-princess, and has these lines of 
rare beauty : 

I may not even see her 

But still, but still, her steed will arrive soon, 

I could kiss her feet, as she stands 

among the leaves, her loveliness and her long hair— 

The world is perfect because she’s there . . . 


But one could quote endlessly from Mr. de la Mare’s 
anthology. In a future edition, he might draw from Lady 
Acland’s exquisite Good-bye for the Present: the Story of Two 
Childhoods. His illustrations—portraits of famous men and 
women, mostly literary, in childhood—are all of interest ; 
one of the most graceful is of Hazlitt at 13 ; Jane Austen looks 
charmingly vivacious, and the infant Emerson preternaturally 
solemn, while the group of the 3-year old Thackeray and his 
parents cannot fail to provoke mirth. 


LR er 


* * ¥* * * 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY.* 


Mr. Eliot’s play presupposes the dominating presence of 
the dramatis persona mentioned in the title: Canterbury 
Cathedral. It was written for a Canterbury festival ; and the 
reviewer, who did not witness the performance, has tried to 
atone for the disability by recalling that environment and the 
spell it casts, stones which testify and the ghosts of centuries. 
Other persone imposing conditions on presentation were the 
twentieth-century spectators whose appreciation rewarded 
actors and producers, and of whom the author is so conscious 
that he discards classic convention towards the close for an 
ironic burlesque. Becket’s murderers defend themselves in 
platform style, appealing to the sympathies of a British 
audience. Mr. Eliot, no more than Bernard Shaw in St. Joan, 
can forgo the preacher’s claim to supplement the dramatist ; 
although his play fittingly ends with the penitential chant of 
the chorus, the Women of Canterbury. They represent “ the 
small folk drawn into the pattern of fate, the small folk who 
live among small things.” 

We did not wish anything to happen. 
We understood the private catastrophe, 


* Murder in the Cathedral. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 5s. net. 
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The personal loss, the general misery, 
Living and partly living ; 

The terror by night that ends in daily action, 

The terror by day that ends in sleep ; 

But the talk in the market-place, the hand on the broom, 
The night-time heaping of the ashes, 

The fuel laid on the fire at daybreak, 


These acts marked a limit to our suffering. 


The doom they are powerless to avert they have foreseen ; 
after its accomplishment they praise God for His glory 
revealed in creation, but beforehand Nature appears godless, 
thronged with evil portents. 


What is woven on the loom of fate. 
What is woven in the councils of princes 
Is woven also in our veins, our brains, 
Is woven like a pattern of living worms 
In the guts of the women of Canterbury. 


This sense of impending doom shared by all participants is 
reminiscent of Greek tragedy; but the effect of dramatic 
power and craftsmanship would be enhanced if prose and 
verse were less intermingled and uneven in quality. 

St. Thomas in those last hours face to face with death is 
inevitably spiritualised, purged of mortal dross. In finely 
conceived dialogues, of which the form and classic restraint 
match the conception, four tempters strive to undermine his 
constancy. The first two recall former temptations, urging 
him to conciliate the king by resuming earthly gaieties 


Flutings in the meadow, viols in the hall, 
Laughter and apple-blossom floating on the water, 


and the temporal powers of Chancellor. 


To set down the great, protect the poor, 
Beneath the throne of God can man do more? 


The third who advocates alliance with the barons against the 
king is dismissed with greater contempt although he evokes a 
confession : 


To make, then break, this thought has come before, 
The desperate exercise of failing power. 

Samson in Gaza did no more. 

But if I break, I must break myself alone. 
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It is the fourth who is formidable, appealing to motives 
discerned by modern critics. 


Seek the way of martyrdom, make yourself the lowest 
On earth, to be high in heaven. 


The religious martyr is suspect to-day, thanks to the investi- 
gations of psychologists, and St. Thomas forestalls them. 


Is there no way, in my soul’s sickness 
Does not lead to damnation in pride? 


The last temptation is the greatest treason : 
To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


He finds deliverance by faith in God’s over-ruling power and 
guidance; and proclaims that faith to the audience, during 
the Interlude, by preaching a sermon to them : 


A martyrdom is never the design of man; for the true martyr 
is he who has become the instrument of God, who has lost his 
will in the will of God, not lost it but found it, for he has found 
freedom in submission to God. The martyr no longer desires any- 
thing for himself, not even the glory of martyrdom. 


His opening speech in the drama contains another version of 
the same thought which is embodied in the final utterance of 
the fourth tempter : 


Neither does the actor suffer 
Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 
In an eternal action, an eternal patience 
To which all must consent that it may be willed, 
And which all must suffer that they may will it. 


The actions of St. Thomas had exasperated many people and 
perplexed many more, as the play indicates, before that 
perplexity was shared by historians ; but his contemporaries 
were startled into a passion of veneration, which is shared by 
millions to-day, for the Christian Archbishop who was willing 
to be broken for the Church’s cause, who cried to the 
frightened priests who had barred the cathedral doors: — 


Unbar the doors! throw open the doors! 

I will not have the house of prayer, the church of Christ, 
The sanctuary, turned into a fortress. 

The Church shall protect her own, in her own way, not 
As oak and stone ; stone and oak decay, 

Give no stay, but the Church shall endure. 
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The determining factor in history lies not in opportunism or 
statecraft as princes in Church and State have proved to their 
cost. “Small folk” like the Women of Canterbury never 
attach undue importance to their endeavours. 


Destiny waits in the hand of God, shaping the still unshapen : 
I have seen these things in a flash of sunlight. 
Destiny waits in the hand of God, not in the hands of statesmen. 


Perk. 


THE PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW.* 


The recent foundation of the New Commonwealth Institute, 
under the presidency of Professor H. W. V. Temperley, has 
given a fresh impetus to the study of international progress. 
Taking up the work previously performed by the Research 
Bureau of the International Section of the New Common- 
wealth Society, the Institute is devoted to the “ study of 
fundamental principles of international relations and research 
into the particular problems of international justice and 
security.” The establishment of peace is the supreme task of 
mankind and intensive consideration of the efficacy of law 
to satisfy all the needs of international life is both a necessary 
precedent and a stimulant to its practical application. This 
vast field of investigation has been classified by an Advisory 
Research Committee, containing names of the highest aca- 
demic reputation, into the three categories of Principles of 
International Relations, Questions of International Justice, 
Law and Equity, and Problems of International Security. 
Under these headings the Institute has already issued a 
number of research monographs. 

The first publication, The Legal Process and International 
Order, by Professor Hans Kelsen, is a short and provoking 

'* The New Commonwealth Institute Monographs. Constable. i, The Legal Process 
and International Order, by Hans Kelsen, 2s. net. ii, The Power of the International 
Fudge to give a Decision ex equo et bono, by Max Habicht, 4s. 6d. net. iti, The Contrt- 
bution of English Equtty to the Idea of an International Equity Tribunal, by Wolfgang 
Friedmann, 4s. 6d. net. iv, William Ladd : An Examination of an American Proposal 
for an International Equity Tribunal, by Georg Schwarzenberger, 4s. 6d. net. v, The 
Theory and Practice of International Policing, by Hans Wehberg, 4s. 6d. net. vi, A Plan 


for the Organisation of a European Air Service, by Rear-Admiral R. N. Lawson, 2s. 6d. 
net. vii, New Commonwealth Quarterly. 28. 
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thesis based upon the intimate connection between the 
technical evolution of law and the progress of international 
organisation. He argues in particular from the evolution of 
municipal law where primitive self-help is followed first by 
judicial decision and thereafter by the growth of an executive 
power which assumes the execution of sanctions judicially 
allowed to the injured party. Similarly between States, 


self-help cannot be eliminated, nor can it be curtailed until the 
much more serious question of auto-decision on the question of 
right or wrong has been disposed of. 


The immediate task is for all States to agree to refrain from 
“ any interference in the guise of a sanction ” until empowered 
by judicial decision. To meet the contingency of interference 
before the Award, the Court is to permit the other party to 
take emergency action to resist such coercion. Professor 
Kelsen argues that no hypothetical considerations as to the 
meaning of aggression will arise, for the simple formula “no 
coercion without authorisation ” of law will designate the 
offender. This stage in international law has not been reached, 
and an international police force must wait until the 
“ restricted self-help,” or sanction permitted by the Court, is 
being collectively enforced by a group of Powers. Disarma- 
ment belongs to an even later stage when an international 
executive has evolved from the collective enforcement of 
judicial acts. 

Professor Kelsen’s proposals are based upon the acceptance 
of arbitration in all disputes, and three monographs, under the 
second category of research, are devoted to the problem of an 
international equity jurisdiction which may eliminate, in 
Professor Kelsen’s words, “‘ the hypocritical and fateful dis- 
tinction between justiciable and political disputes.”’ The one 
of most practical interest is Dr. Max Habicht’s volume, The 
Power of the International Judge to give a Decision ex equo et 
bono. The author examines some fifty post-war Agreements, 
including the Statute of the World Court and the General 
Act of 1928, which provide for the application of equitable 
principles by mutual consent as well as positive law in deciding 
disputes. Dr. Habicht concludes that such equity jurisdiction 
is not designed to supplement, but rather to override the legal 
tule. “A decision ex e@quo et bono will be contrary to the 
obtaining rules of international law in so far as they are not 
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equitable.” The competence of the judicial decision in the 
so-called “ non-justiciable ” dispute has been widely recog- 
nised and Dr. Habicht sees a beginning of the compulsory 
ex @quo et bono settlement in some minor Agreements where 
one party may demand a decision in equity. As Dr. Habicht 
says, the equity judgment is a form of legislation “ which 
reflects to a certain extent the legislative machinery that is 
lacking,” and has its counterparts in Roman and English law. 
The latter point is elaborated by Dr. W. Friedmann in The 
Contribution of English Equity to the Idea of an International 
Equity Tribunal. The historical achievement of the English 
Chancellor in supplementing and ameliorating the Common 
Law in a particular case within the limits of defined principles 
of conduct has an important bearing upon the potentialities 
of international law, although, as Sir William Holdsworth says 
in his preface, the progress of English Equity was ultimately 
based upon force. Dr. Friedmann, however, does not stress 
historical parallelism so closely as Professor Kelsen. “ It is 
impossible to reproduce primitive stages of jurisdiction by 
means of organisation,” but he can well deduce from English 
legal history a general principle applicable to international 
law. William Ladd: An Examination of an American 
Proposal for an International Equity Tribunal, by Dr. G. 
Schwarzenberger, is another important comparative study. 
The author discusses the significance of Ladd’s “ originality ” 
in vesting his Court of Nations with an equitable power 
“where treaties and laws fail of establishing the point at 
issue” and proceeds to argue its method of application at the 
resent time. 

The first of two monographs upon security is a learned and 
highly instructive volume in The Theory and Practice of 
International Policing, by Professor Hans Wehberg. After 
considering the various instances of international admini- 
strative police, he deals with the movements for an interna- 
tional force to enforce Awards and maintain the peace, and 
advocates the creation of a small nucleus of a force. He con- 
cludes, however, in line with Professor Kelsen, that a more 
general acceptance of international arbitration must precede 
its success. Rear-Admiral R. N. Lawson is more sanguine of 
this in his Plan for the Organisation of a European Atr Service. 
He outlines a scheme for internationally controlled and 
decentralised air police, whose duty will be to stop “ armed 
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trespass . . . promptly in accordance with standing orders, 
and not wait on a hesitating council of statesmen.” 

The work of the Institute is also being carried on by means 
of conferences, research circulars, and the publication of a 
journal. The New Commonwealth Quarterly contains, besides 
contributions in English, French and German from leading 
authorities, reports on current events, book reviews and 
contemporary documents of international importance. In 
addition, the Institute’s first Year Book is being published 
this autumn. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Dr. F. A. M. Spencer has recently published an important work on 
The Future Life.* It deserves careful attention both because the 
author gives a painstaking and thorough exposition of all the views 
which have been held upon this subject, and also because he propounds 
a suggestive speculation of his own, which, he claims, is consistent with 
the Christian faith, and also in accord with evolutionary doctrine. 

In his preface Dr. Spencer states that the purport of his book “ is 
not to furnish a proof of survival or of immortality by direct argument, 
but to set forth the Christian view of the after-life in a form that will 
prove itself.”” By this is meant “‘ a view that because of its intrinsic 
beauty and truth will attract attention and gradually convince through 
its harmony with the nature of human personality and the facts of 
experience.” In order to prepare the way and gather the materials 
for this view the author gives a comprehensive account of Hebrew, 
Jewish and Greek thought upon the subject, deals with the “ Terror of 
Hell” and the “‘ Larger Hope,” and, above all, submits a detailed ex- 
position of the teaching of our Lord and of the Apostles. He surveys 
and criticises theological interpretations, psychic communications, and 
the doctrine of metempsychosis. 

On the basis of this exhaustive investigation, Dr. Spencer presents 
his own view under the title of “ Evolutionary Immortality.” In his 
judgment, the perfecting of the individual in this and in the after life 
must be social in character, and must proceed in connection and con- 
sonance with the process of the universe to its final consummation. 
His conclusion is as follows : 

“Now, in view of the time required for this regeneration and 
evolution of human life, both individual and collective, in Christ, a 
time far exceeding the span of a single lifetime or generation, it becomes 


* Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. net. 
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evident that it is impossible to think consistently and completely of the 
doctrine of the one Incarnation of the Son of God without supposing 
many incarnations of the sons of men, as the condition of the continued 
participation of redeemed individuals in the redeemed community, 
until they in it attain to the resurrection—that is, to the perfecting of 
the whole Body of Christ in eternal life. Thus does the Christian 
doctrine of the future life proceed logically and inevitably from the 
Christian doctrine of the Incarnation ” (p. 296). The agency that thus 
effects individual, corporate and cosmic perfection in unity is the Power 
of our Lord’s Resurrection treated as, so to speak, a mystic dynamic, so 
universally immanent as to triumph eventually in “ the consummation 
of all things.” The process, it will be seen, involves the combination of 
metempsychosis with the Grace of God, operative through the spirit of 
the Risen and Glorified Christ. 

In reaching this view, the author has been greatly influenced by the 
profound teaching of John Scotus Erigena. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this review, to deal critically with 
a doctrine that, while broadly based and impressively argued, involves 
a considerable number of hypothetic assumptions. It must suffice to 
commend the book to the careful consideration of interested readers, 
and to say that a truly Christian view of the future prospects of 
mankind and of the universe must include belief in the universal 
sovereignty of the Love of God, the certain fulfilment of His eternal 
purpose, the preservation and perfecting of spiritual values in a con- 
genial universe, and therefore, the permanence of personalities in a 
collective commonwealth that advances to eternal fruition. It is in the 
light of these determinative principles that this book must be judged. 

Ls. ke 


* * * * * 


Mr. Clement C. J. Webb, until recently Oriel Professor of the Philo- 
sophy of the Christian Religion, has published his Lewis Fry Lectures 
on The Historical Element in Religion, delivered at the University of 
Bristol in 1934, and has added to them a supplementary chapter on 
the special problem of the Christian Religion.* The five lectures deal 
in succession with the nature of the historical element in religion 
and its place, with the depreciation of the historical element and with 
its significance. The conclusion reached in the first lecture is that by the 
historical element in religion should be understood “ the tradition of 
the part of a religious community which is associated in the minds of 
its members with their sense of sharing its life.”” The second lecture 
points out that this historical element varies, as to its place and import- 
ance, in the great religions of the world, being most marked in Chris- 
tianity, not only by features that it shares with prophetic religions such 
as Judaism and Islam, but above all, by the divine dignity attributed 
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to its Founder. In the third lecture an account is given of the deprecia- 
tion of the historical element by Spinoza, Lessing and Kant, upon its 
im portance for Hegel, and on the work of Croce, who boasts that he has 
stripped philosophy of those rags of “ transcendence ” which were left 
to her by Hegel, leaving history and religion entirely apart. The fourth 
lecture deals particularly with the view set forth by Mr. Oakeshott in 
his book, Experience and its Modes, that philosophy stands entirely 
apart from religion, science and practice, these three being subordinate, 
departmental and mutually exclusive activities of the human mind. 
In the supplementary chapter Mr. Webb discusses the attitude that 
should be taken towards such distinctive features of the Christian 
religion as the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection of Christ, the Institution 
of the Eucharist, and the Apostolic Commission. In the presence of 
modern criticism and scientific difficulties Mr. Webb holds that “ the 
specifically Christian experience ” should be held fast, which is that of 
“ sharing in a life, the whole significance of which lies in its origin from 
the actual historical manifestation of One who had passed through 
death into a higher life and can impart to those who are in communion 
with Him the principle of this life, so as to enable them to determine 
in accordance therewith their reactions to their earthly circumstances.” 
It will be seen from this brief account that this book deals with a 
subject of great importance and in a way that, though necessarily 
slight, is characterised by the competent thought and the breadth of 
view which we have learned to expect from its author. 


j.s.L. 


* * * * * 


Two books, Slaves and Ivory* and Abyssinia on the Eve,} are among 
the volumes which provide a valuable account of conditions in 
Abyssinia, which is four times the size of the United Kingdom with 
a population of about ten million. The first is the second edition of a 
book written in 1925 by Major Henry Darley, who had spent many 
years in Abyssinia since the days of Menelik, first as a hunter and 
explorer in the interior and subsequently as British Frontier Agent 
at Maji. Few have experienced a more intimate knowledge of 
Abyssinian life than Major Darley, who describes as an eye-witness 
“the essential barbarism ” of an anarchic feudal State in which a small 
dominant race enslaves, persecutes and decimates subject peoples and 
raids undisturbed neighbouring territory for slaves. “It is strange 
indeed,” he writes, “‘ that such a Government should be allowed to 
continue, with its rule, consisting, in practice, of murder, robbery, 
and slavery open and unblushing.” That was ten years ago and the 
present conditions are discussed at greater length in attractive and 
moderate language by Mr. Ladislas Farago, who visited the country 
for the first time last spring. Abyssinia on the Eve contains all the 
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information on conditions and affairs which could be gleaned by a 
Press correspondent with special facilities who spent most of his time 
in or near Addis Ababa, and later in Ogaden, and who interviewed 
leading officials in addition to the Emperor and his Swedish military 
adviser, General Virgin. 

The reader of this book is at once impressed by the tremendous 
odds against the Emperor and his band of young educated followers 
in their work of Europeanisation. The former has achieved a remark- 
able degree of political control over his feudal princes, but the pace of 
development is very slow. Economic resources remain untouched and 
communications undeveloped. Abyssinia enjoys only 200 miles of 
modern roads. Outside the capital social services, such as. hospitals 
and schools, are negligible. Abolition of slavery was nominally decreed 
in 1924 and the absence of a transitional period is deplored by Mr. 
Farago, whose views on the treatments of slaves should be compared 
with Major Darley’s. ‘‘ They are in no way,” says the former, “‘ down- 
trodden pariahs. Slavery is a trade like a joiner’s or a shoemaker’s.” 
“ Slave-unemployment ” and the horrors of secret trading internally 
and with Arabia have made their lot infinitely worse since 1924. 
“The slaves were happy then and did not want freedom.” But the 
Emperor has made a beginning in progress and while the present 
crisis has united the nation, war will restore to power the “‘ backward 
and pitiless ” reactionaries. In spite of the lack of a trained army and 
the paucity of munitions, Mr. Farago foresees a drawn-out struggle in 
a wooded country where aircraft is useless and in which guerilla tactics, 
if persisted in, may extend the war for many years. He visited the 
Ogaden theatre in the south-east, and emphasises the difficulties of a 
campaign in that tropical and waterless region where intermittent 
stony desert and bush provide “ infinite possibilities for camouflage.” 
The vivid illustrations in both books, particularly in Abyssinia on the 
Eve, add materially to their worth. It may be pointed out that the 
British punitive expedition took place not in 1870, as stated by Major 
Darley at p. 111, nor in 1869, as Mr. Farago would have it at p. 59, 
but in the early months of 1868. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Arthur Henderson’s little book, Labour’s Way to Peace,* is a 
clear and authoritative statement on the most difficult question of 
our time. An ex-Foreign Secretary speaks with authority, and it is 
encouraging to find that his experiences in Downing Street and 
Geneva have left his idealism intact. The essence of the problem is to 
find means of changing the status quo by consent, and the most import- 
ant chapter is devoted to this topic. That discontent may be diminished 
by economic opportunity as well as by territorial revision is generally 
agreed, though the pooling of food and raw materials is a long way off. 
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“Labour,” he writes, “ means business with the League and peace, 
and adopts an attitude on these vital issues that is fundamentally 
different from the attitude of other parties.” This is an exaggeration, 
for different views are held by leading members inside the Labour 
Party as well as elsewhere. The book closes on the familiar Labour 
note that “the roots of war lie deep in the private profit-making 
system of production.” Unfortunately they lie deeper still—in the 
imperfections of human nature. If private profit were superseded by 
national ownership, greedy and unscrupulous States could quarrel and 
fight on their own account. No living Englishman has worked harder _ 
than Mr. Henderson for the brotherhood of man; and every reader 
will be impressed by his passionate sincerity, even if he disagrees with 
some of his statements. 


* * * * * 


The late Sir John Alder Burdon fortunately was able to complete 
the editing of the third volume of Archives of British Honduras,* which 
covers the years 1841 to 1884, when the territory became a separate 
colony independent of Jamaica. The volume contains a digest of local 
documents, recording events of importance, as selected by Sir John’s 
able committee, with a view to giving “ without comment, a true 
picture of the conditions and difficulties, administrative, legislative, 
judicial, material, human and external, then existing.”” Unfortunately, 
from 1870 onwards the records become increasingly scanty, probably 
due to the burning of the Colonial Secretary’s office in 1918. It is to 
be hoped that the proposed fourth volume, dealing largely with 
questions of policy, will come to fruition. Similar publications from all 
the colonies would greatly assist the colonial historian whose search 
for information is particularly difficult. 


* * * * * 


Pilsudski, Marshal of Poland is an interesting little sketch of the 
late dictator’s life by Mr. Eric J. Patterson, who has spent much time 
in Poland, Throughout this eulogy, the author is entirely sympathetic 
to all Pilsudski’s aims and actions. “ Through strength,” he concludes, 
“‘ Pilsudski has given contentment, security and specific progress ” to 
Poland. The barest attention, however, is given to the post-war 
period and Mr. Patterson is content to generalise briefly upon the work 
and policy of the Marshal after his coup d’état in 1926. On the other 
hand, rather disproportionate space is given to his pre-war agitation 
in Russian Poland and to the expulsion of the Russian invaders by 
his great victory at the Battle of the Vistula in 1920. Proportionate 
compression is a matter of great difficulty and the dominant part 
played by Pilsudski in the foundation and growth of the new Poland 
is clearly disclosed in this little book. 


* Sifton Praed & Co., 67 St. James Street, London, $.W.1. 73. 6d. net, or 208, net 
for the set of three volumes. 
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